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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
FASTOLF. 


THE two letters of which transcripts are 
here given have been in my possession for 
some years, but I have no memorandum as 
to whence they were obtained. The first 
and longer comes between Nos. 125 and 130 
in the ‘Paston Letters’ (ed. Gairdner, 
1904, pp. 152, 160); the second between 
Nos. 166 (a fragment only) and 171 (an 
abstract). They are in good condition, 
_ Written upon one side of the page, and 

endorsed. The dates at the top of each 
letter have been added in a late seventeenth- 
century hand. The fourth and sixth para- 
graphs in the first letter, and the first in the 
second, have the letter ‘‘a” in the margin. 
Possibly the writer may have intended 
thereby to call special attention to the 
passages thus indicated. As so many of 
Sir John’s letters, numbering 66, are given 
only in abstracts, it is thought that these 
holographs will prove an interesting addition 
to the Paston collection. They may be 
m the handwriting” of William Worcester, 


Fastolf’s private secretary; but the two 
signatures are no doubt in the knight’s 
autograph. 

Piers Plowman” sounds strange. One 
J. Perse or Piers occurs frequently in the 
Paston letters, a servant first of John 
Berney, afterwards of the Paston family. 
He may have been Fastolf’s messenger to 
Howes on this occasion, but why call him 
Plowman ? It seems more likely that some 
person is intended well known to Fastolf 
and Howes, who favoured the liberal opinions 
with which this age was familiar enough 
through Langland’s ‘ Vision’ (c. 1362) or 
his later imitator’s ‘Crede’ (c. 1394). 
Reading between the lines, we may conclude 
that Fastolf, with all his shrewdness and 
keen business instincts, was not a methodical 
person. His evidences and accounts were 
frequently mislaid, and so important a 
document as the draft constitution of his 
proposed Caistor College, with the royal 
signature, had gone astray. 

To understand properly the drift of these 
letters the reader must needs refer to 
Gairdner’s ‘Paston Letters,’ either the 
edition of 1872 or the library edition of 
1904. A few references only have been 
given in foot-notes. 

Letter I. 
[Endorsed :] To my trusty welbelovyd frende 
sir Thomas Howys, Stuard of Castre, 
24 June, 1450, 

Ryght trusty frend, I grete you well. And 
forasmoch as the next terme ys ryght short but 
of xiiij dayes, Wherfor I pray you and charge 

‘ou that ye sende upp to me in all goodly haaste 
such commers betwene as be of your knoulege, 
that such maters as most be avysed or remedied 
heere may be doon be tyme, soo as none damage 
or Inconvenient fall in the vacacion tyme of the 
processe for Beyton & Bradwell or the atteynt, 
for yt ys to deme that my adversaries wolle wyrk 
all the untreuth that they can ayenst me. 

It™ sendyth me wrytyng of all my wrytts sent 
home, how they been executed and the namys 
of hem, that ye have for to be put in processe for 
arr. [arrears or arrest ?] & debt thys terme, and 
such as make ende wyth you there that yee take 
upp the costs of the processe, whych Raulyns 
myne atorney can sey yow. 

It™ as for the wryt Isent you by Piers Plowman 
for Hygham ys lands in Suffolk,* ye most see that 
the Shyreff of Suffolk recover the wryt and keep 
the day of recovery to be sent upp and not lost 
[left ?], for at the next wryt hyr lond shall been 
extented: [= assessed], but yff she make ende wyth 
me and hyr wry 4 also, for now the Shyreff may 
recover, but that he ys deede [dead]. 

{(‘‘a’’ in margin.] Itm. y hafe well understand 
that ye sent me A rolle of papier of certeyn 
chargeable costs that I have exspended and payd, 
for the deffence of the greete yniuries [injuries] 
don to me thys x or xii yeer day, but ye most 


* Sce ‘ Paston Letters,’ ii, 178, 254. 
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remembre in Shypdam boks and Thomas Sweyn 
accompts wyth Intewodd beyng for the audyt 
at Castre for the costs of the traide that was 
payd for my nefeu Harlyng* londz: also I hafe 
not the costs here that was payd at Donwych 
and at Norwych for the Appele of Bysshop: also 
Rychard Coverey boks most be sought of Dyvers 
yeers for costs and dammags of parkyng of my 
sheepe at Saxthorpe in lyke wyse Haylysdon & 


Drayton boks for distreynyng at Drayton, etc., 
and serchyth as many officers tymys, as ye can 
by lyklynesse conceyve ony extortion or dam- 
mage or costs doon to me, for I hafe serched to 
the utmost heer of all maner costs, in pleez or 
process, and so I pray you to doo there & sende 
it me be tyme to thentent I may cast the sommes 
payd out by you and by myne officers there, to 
the costs that y hafe payd heere, that y may 
shew to the arbytros [arbitrators] or to the 
Jugs [judges] how that y hafe be ruled, by Sir 
Thomas Tuddenham and Heydon. 

Itm. sende ye all the costs, chargs & expenses 
payd and boorn by you and my servants all the 
tymes of oyer [sic] terminer kept to my councel} 
in expenses or otherwyse, for all such maters ys 
undrestand a dammage to me. And there as 
hath be made expenses in hors or vitaille at 
Heylysdon or Castre or ony other place of my 
provision it ys resen that it be valued. 

Itm. the costs leyd out in Norffolk in defense of 
my process drawyth but clvijli. iiijis by yo takyng 
owt, but and ye serche well the baylyffs of 
Blyclynyg Saxthorp Drayton Castre & Haylysdon 
besyde Shypdam boks & yours, ye shall fynde 
more money. Also the costs of exspenses of my 
servants rydyngs the expenses uppon the maners 
for that caus oonly valued wolld be valued & cast 
unto. I:sende you the said rolle to corrige it. 

“a” in margin.] Itm. y hafe wryten to yow 
that for my proffyt in the maner of Drayton, 
because that Wyemegey hath over manye chargs 
and offices to approwe [improve] well my londz 
in hys office, that my wille ys that John Emond, 
my tenant in Taverham, be as my baylly and 
officer in Drayton, takyng for his fee as gode 
chepe as [xls. & hys lyury (livery)]f ye can entrete 
hym yeerly, but I welle he have oversyght of my 
wareyn in Drayton aswell as the oversyght of 
my wold3 in Taverham and Haylysdon. And 
forasmoch the seid Emond hath been wyllyng 
to me ward in certeyn maters that ye knou off, 
as Worcester hath crediblye enformed me for 
esy reward yevyn [given], reson wolle that y owe 
hym better wille to resseyve hym to my servant, 
and also he hath certeyn evidenses that may do 
me ease, Whych that y may the better & esyer 
com bye hem when he ys my man and I under- 
stand well concienst & true, and be thyn a yeer 
or twoo we shall presse it. And therfor sende ye 
for hym, and go throw wyth hym, as ye shall 
concidre best for my mooste proffyt and avayle. 

Itm. I pray you and charge you that notwyth- 
standyng I have officers & bayllyffs uppon my 
maners of Castre Haylysdon Drayton Blyclyng 
Saxthorp and all such othyre placys where as 
onye money ys growed & owyng for Rent, ferme, 
corn, or for conyes wolle or chatell & wodd & such 


* Sir Robert Harlyng was killed at the siege 
of St. Denis (ib., iii. 157.) 
+ Words within brackets have been erased, 


commoditee3 of a maner that ye do your part 
to resseyve my dewtees of such commoditees 
your sylf quarterly & dayly as it ys ronne. And 
not to suffre my officers resseyve it & delyvere 
it you, but it be in your absence, for ye knou 
well of experience, that when it comyth in theyr 
hands, they woll make work & sett it out in 
Itemys nedlese, and not esye to hafe out of her 
hand3, for they have a reson and seyn [say] that 
when they resseyve my money, they wolle accompt 
for it at the yeer ys eende, and so marchaunt 
wyth my money or else pay it in peticions of 
Itemys, to my grete dammage & hurt, and a grete 
cause of the diminissyng of my lyvelode. And 
wold Ihs [Jesus] myne auditors wold take thys 
mater well to hert, and councell you thereafter. 
And thynk ye in your soule whethyr that I sey 
reson or not and take ye it to hert. And myne 
officers may be as well discharged off a lyvere 
[? liefer] lyverey of money that touchyth her 
charge made to your hand, as to delyvere uppon 
the accompt, for it ys not so redy payd then, ye 
know well. And for deffault of thys oversyght it 
makyth my bayllyffs be yn gretter arrears then 
they ought or wold bee, & thys mater were tymely 
awayted uppon by yow. S' J. FFASTOLFE. 
Itm. Wolle ye hafe in knouledge that the 
xix yer of the Reyne of thys kyng, I put a 
bille of supplication to the kyng, sent by Thomas 
Ovye of the lady Kerdeston ys councell to the 
kyng, beyng at Cambrygge then. And the sub- 
stance of my bill was that it lyked the kyng 
of his speciall grace to graunt and licence me to 
founde A College of certyn preests, Clerks and 
poremen at my place in Castre, whych bill of 
supplication was graunted and signed wyth the 
kyng ys hand. And the said Ovye brought the 
bille to London, and now I hafe doo serched 
amongs my wrytyngs for the seid bille signed 
with the kyngs hand and y can not fynde it, so y 
suppose that the seid Ovye can tell to whom the 
bill was delyvered, to thentent I myght inquire 
and demaund for it. y suppose maister Thomas 
Ludham can sey where that bille be come & he 
bee in that contre. yff the seid Ovye can not 
remembre, I pray you therfor serche at home at 
Castre & inquyre in all haast goodly of the seid 
Ovye aswell as off maister Thomas Ludham 
whate remembraunce they can sey you of thys 
bille, where it shuld be bycom, & sende me woord. 
Itm. I sende you a rolle of the grete parte of 
costs in money leyd owt and peyd here in London 
owt of myne privy cofferys to lerned men and 
for councell to diffend the malyciouse & fals 
processes pursued ageynst me thys x yer [year] 
day by myne adverse comfort (?) yn meyntenance 
of Norffolk. And y sende you your rolle of costs 
also to corrige it after more serchys made as ys 
specified before in bokys of myne accomptants, 


Office bokys by avice of Watkyn Shypdam & 
William Cole yff he be at Castre, And put it in 
your papyr or a part that y may cast every cost 
of every processe to othyr. As to the traide of 
Herlyng lond3 and the deffence of the appele for 
Bysshop deeth it cost iijli, where evere it be wryt, 
and the boks be not here off it, but of Intwood 
last accompt. Ye most inquirethere and betyme 
to labour it for my worshyp & proffyt, that y make 
none demaund to my party adverse of every 
perticler cost besyde the damage, but as the trouth 
ys and that I may fynde Record & Wrytyng off 


the others written above. 


it and nede bee. I pray you ponder these maters 


praying you to do serche of the new the said_ 
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be tyme to be sent me word. And god haffe you 
in hys kepyng. Wryt at London ‘ xxiiij day 
of June Anno xxix® regni regis H. vj. 


Letrer II, 
[Endorsed :] 3 Jan, 1450. 


To my right tristy and welbeloved John a 
Berney, squier, Sir Thomas Howes, Walter 
Shipdham and Geffrey Spirlynge, D.D. 

‘a’? in margin.] Right trusty and welbe- 
loved frends, I grete you weel and certifie yow I 
have receivid yor letre and weelunderstande it, 
and as for a procedendo to be grauntid upon 
the certiorari the chief Juge thinkith it may not 
be doon by lawe in as moche as certein of hem 
have apperid in the kyngs benche and pledid, 
wherupon the certiorari now cam downe by 
vertu of a certiorari be fore this hadde owte 
of the chauncerye the laste terme to renewe 
certein enditements up on hem in Norfolk in 
Norwiche by fore the Justices of the peas, 
up on whiche enditements whan thei were come 
inne in to the Kyngs benche certein of hem 
apperid, as Heydon Gynne Clueston Prentys 
and Briggs, and pledid, up on whiche apperaunce 
the seid (?) caviat was made owte of coors of the 
peace, And ex-officio, etc. ; but as for Tudenham, 
Brampton, Woods, Woode and others that apperid 
not, I shal have a procedendo, and otherwise I am 
answerid of the Juge I may not. Nevertheles 
I shal call to my lord Chaunceller if I may ghete 
on of hym in generall spede if I may, etc. 

Itm, where as the kyng hadde grauntid a 

supersedies to a come down (?) and for to surcese 
of all the oyer determiner that is lettid for such 
shal (?) never (?) pass as yette as my lord Chaun- 
celler graunteth, etc. 
_ Itm, Cousyn Bereney and parson [i.e. Howes], 
in as moche as the lord Scales* is at Lynne, and 
as Iam enformed wille be there bygge of his men 
and tenauntes in mentinyng the seid Tudenham 
and Heydon, and peraventure speke grete wordis 
with noo grete hurte if he doo noo more, yet 
certein of my frends and weelwillers have coun- 
celled me that for such materes as I have there in 
processe that I have good councell and other 
men of worship to be present in my materes 
forseid pursuyng, a8 my cousyn Paston, whom 
I trist moche, I wote weel wil be there, and also 
my frends William Jenney, John Jenney and 
Lomnor. And if ye thinke it to be doon I pray 
yow, cousyn, be ye there. I suppose the seid 
lord Scales will not be openly parciall, seyng 
he [sic] a Commissionere and a knyght of the 
gartier, etc, 

Itm, I snal sende the procedendo by Brayn and 
Bokkyng, whiche shal be with Yelverton on Satur- 
day at nyght next comyng, and also the pro- 
cedendo generall if I may ghete hit : this certiorari 
hurteth the kyng gretely but not the partyes safe (’) 
for tho that exigents ben awardid agenste hem, 
and yet process of outlawery shal procede ayenst 
hem neverthelatter, As for all other materes 
particler that ar or may_be to my advaile and 
profite in that parties, I pray yow tenderly to 
Solicite hem to my grettest profite, as I trist fully 
ye wal, &c., bryngyng with yow Sir Thomas 
all manere evidence concernyng my billes at this 
oyer and determiner, &c. 

Itm, as for tendernesse of lordshipp to be 
shewid to Tudenham and Heydon by my lord of 


Norffolk, fere yow not ther of in noo wyse, 
&c,. and* our lord have yow in kepyng. Writen 
at London the iij day of Januare a’ xxix Regis 
H. sexti, &c. 

I have hadde gret. sute and labor that I shuld 
entrete with Sir Thomas Tudenham and Heydon, 
and I have answerid non otherwyse but in cas 
thei will appere in propre persone or by Attorney 
and plede the materes tried and founden for hem 
I agre me, And if thei be founden for me I wille- 
surcesse of execution (?) staying and put my 
materes in Comprimys of my lord Chaunceller 
and other men of conciens and lerned, and other- 
wise thei ghete noon agrement of me, for I have 
levere it were knowen in the contre howe I have 
be don too thanne to be recompensid of all m 
losses that I have hadde by them, for me thinkith 
it more my worchip by whiche I sette more than, 
by ought els, And so I will the contre knewe, &c. 

Itm, my ship with stuff is come this nyght an. 
hathe be Lew hiderward. St J. FFASTOLFE. 

DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


SIGNS OF OLD LONDON, 
(See 10 8. vi. 45, 424; vii. 445; viii. 288 ;- 
ix. 228; xi. 102.) 

Tue following interesting and valuable 
list of London signs existing at the time of the 
Commonwealth is compiled from the MS. 
‘Calendar to the Counter-Parts of Deeds. 
of Sale of Fee Farm Rents’ in P.R.O. :— 


Saracen’s Head, Gracechurch Street. 

Three Kings, parish of St. Stephen, Wal-. 

brook. 

“Pye,” Sworders Alley, St. Sepulchre’s 

parish. 

Three Cranes, St. Mildred, Poultry. 

Cock and George, near the Old Swan, 
arish of Allhallows the Less, Thames. 
treet. 

Swan, Old Fish Street. 

Cock, St. Michael Basingshaw (i.e. Bassi-. 


shaw). 

‘* Beades al’s Boar’s Head,”’ West Cheap. 

Cock, near London Wall. 

** Red Lyon Inn,” East Smithfield. 

“The Stew,’’ St. Michael Queenhithe. 

“The Platter,” Soaper Lane, St. Pancras. 

Plough, also Harrow, Thames Street. 

“The Dock Tenement within Newgate.” 

““The Helmet Tenement,” Cornhill. 

Star, St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

Three Tuns Tavern, St. Magnus. 

“The Buckshead Tenement, in Watling 
Street, St. Augustine’s near Paul’s 
Gate.” 

Black Eagle, St. Michael, Wood Street. 

White-House, Smithfield, St. Sepulchre’s. 

Kingshead Inn (sic), New Fish Street, 
parish of St. Magnus. 


* See ‘ Paston Letters,’ ii, 196. 


* as for ’’ erased. 
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‘Inner Dagger” and “Upper Dagger,” 

tenements in “St. Mary of Bow” 
arish. 

King’s Head, St. Dunstan-in-the-West. 

Star, Cheap, parish of St. Vedast. 

Swan Inn, Bishopsgate Street. 

Hart, St. Mary Colechurch. 

Bear, Cheapside. 

‘Cup, also Leg, parish of St. Michael, Crooked 
Lane. 

Three Cranes, the Vintry, St. Michael, 
Paternoster Royal. 

Sun, St. Margaret’s (sic). 

Castle-on-the-Hoop, New Fish Street. 

Star, Bread Street. 

‘Sun, Mitre, and Talbot, Fish Street. 

Flying Horse, Thames Street. 

White Lyon, ditto. 

Harrow, there also. 

Bull Head (sic), Watling Street. 

‘Old Swan, St. Lawrence Poultney (stc). 

Three Kings, Bucklersbury. 

McMurray. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TECHNICAL 
TERMS. 


(See 10 S. x. 81, 484; xi. 82, 184; xii. 103.) 
(Conclusion.) 


Scenonym.—Stage-name, theatrical name 
of author or actor. 

Edmund Falconer was the theatrical name 
of Edmund O’Rourke (1814-79), and he 
wrote a comedy under his theatrical name 
(see Boase, ‘ M.E.B,’ ‘ Handbook,’ p. 49). 

Henry Irving was a theatrical name until 
the.bearer was knighted. 

Villeneuve (Madame) [Madame Sophie 
Bogé]. 

Stage-name, being English, is the prefer- 
able word. It is always used by Mr. Boase 
in ‘M.E.B.’ ; see his indexes. 

Sideronym. — Celestial or astronomical 
name. 

Sirius [A. A. Berruyer]. 

Sobriquet.—Same as nickname, q.v. 

Stigmonym.—Points or dots instead of a 
name. See asterism. 

Syncopism.—Name deprived of several 
letters. See apoconym. 

Telonism.—The last letters of the real 


name. 

H. 8. [Ralph Thomas, 1832], H., p. 60, 
and other instances. 

Titlogeonym.—See titlonym and geonym. 
—‘ Modern Painters,’ by a graduate of 
Oxford [John Ruskin, see H., p. 6]. 

Les Théologiens de Bordeaux. Fronton 
du Duce was “ les théologiens.” 


Titlonym.—Title taken instead of proper 
name. 

‘Legends of the Library at Lilies,’ by the 
lord and lady there, 1832 [Lord G. N. T. 
Grenville, Baron Nugent, and Lady Nugent], 
H., p. 150. 

Saint Cyran (l’abbé de) [J. Daverger de 
Hauranne]. 

Vieux soldat (un) [le Comte de Rocheline]. 

Translationym.—tTranslation of the real 
name. 

Forrest [J. G. Wood, see H., p. 51, and 
‘Swimming,’ by Ralph Thomas, 1904, 
index under Forrest]. 

Books Nabonag: Books is a translation 
of Libri, and Nabonag an anagram of 
Bagnano [le Comte Georges Libri Bagnano]. 

Johann Saville Stein [John Saville Stone, 
H., p. 122: stein is German for stone. 

early all these technical words are 
derived from Greek; but translationym is 
a mongrel coinage—the first part Latin, the 
-onym Greek. THomas. 


I have always understood that Major 
A—, the great authority on whist (ante, 
p- 105), was Major George Anson, who after- 
wards became a general, and was Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India when the Mutiny 
broke out. He died of ¢holera at the 
commencement of the struggle. Of Major 
Aubrey I have no knowledge, nor can I find 
his name in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Perhaps 
Mr. WILLIAM PrRIDEAUX COURTNEY can 
tell us something about him. 

I hope Mr. Tuomas does not wish to 
introduce into English bibliography such 
awful hybrids as “ pseudoprenonym”’ and 
‘“‘ pseudotitlonym,” which are enough to 
invoke the wrath of Priscian’s ghost upon us. 

W. F. PripEavx. 


Preprint.—I notice a word that may, 
for its very special purpose, be recorded 
as an addition to Mr. RatpH THomas’s 
bibliographical vocabulary. It will be found 
at p. 102 of the ‘ British Museum Return’ 
for 1908, where Sir Edward M. Thompson 
is reporting on the library of the Natural 
History Museum :— 

“The printing of the Catalogue was resumed, and 
the work at the end of the year stood as follows :— 

No. of sheets passed for press (A—Linnzus) 144. 

No. of title-slips set up in type (A—Loew) 33,578. 
A preprint of the titles of the works under the 
heading ‘Linneus’ was prepared and_ issued in 
time for the bicentennial cadiheihinen of the birth 
of Linneus.” 

Q. V. 

P.S.—Since I sent the above, the ‘N.E.D.’ 
has shown that the word was used in The 
Academy as early as June, 1889. 
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‘Monocerotis Cornu.,—A curious book- 
let lies before me with this title-page :— 


MONOCEROTIS CORNV 
ABREPTVM RESTITVTVM CELEBRATVM 
AB 
AAAAAAAAAAAABBCCDDDDDEEEEEEEEEE 
VVXX 
ABERDONIE 
MDCCCLXXI. MDCCCXCI. 
Tt has this concluding note :— 
“Of this work only seven copies have been 
printed :— 
1. For the Library of the British Museum. 
: do. Faculty of Advocates. 
University of St. 
Andrews. 
University of Glasgow. 
University of Aberdeen. 
University of 
Edinburgh. 


MDCCCVC, 


yore 


7. For the surviving criminals.” 

Hereby are suggested three queries for 
Mr. Tuomas. How would he 
designate— 

1. The pseudonym assumed by the 
authors ? 

2. The imprint with a triple date ? 

3. A work of which only seven copies are 
printed ? 

The booklet is concerned with the story 
hinted at in a mysterious Latin advertise- 
ment which attracted some attention in 
The Scotsman of 5 Jan., 1891, over the 
signature of the late Sir William D. Geddes, 
Principal of the University of Aberdeen :— 

QUOD BONUM FELIX FAUSTUMQUE SIT. 

Cornu ferreum de capite Monocerotis nostri Regii 

duodeviginti abhine annis per jocum abreptum, jam 


redditum est, et in locum pristinum exstat resti 
tutum. 


Satelles igitur ps, excubat ut olim incolumis, 

quod quidem libens lubens publice testari aveo. 
Gut. D. Geppss, Praefectus. 

Aberdoniz, Kalendis Januariis, MDCCCXCI. 


N.B.—Adjicio rogatus, impensarum summam 
(non sine hoe indicio) sedecim solidos Anglicos 
expleturos. 

The pseudonym comprises the letters in 
the full names (Latinized ablatives) of five 
young men who were students in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen seven-and-thirty years 
ago. I (and now, alas! I alone) know 
these names: the copy in my possession is 
No. 7 P. J. ANDERSON. 


University Library, Aberdeen. 


Bank oF ENGLAND: SUSPENSION OF 
Specir PayMEent.—In the long history of the 
Bank the most sensational event, although 
Its effect was soon forgotten, was the sus- 
pension of specie payment on 27 Feb., 1797. 
John Francis, the historian of the Bank, 


thus describes the scene on that memorable. 
morning :— 

‘* At the earliest period of commencing busi- 
ness, the office was crowded. Bullion was 
vociferously demanded. The notes of the Bank 
were eagerly proffered in exchange for gold.. 
The notice of the previous day was placed con- 
spicuously in the hall; but men will not easily 
see that to which it is their interest to be blind. 
Officers were in waiting to repress any indecent 
ebullition of feeling. Copies of the Order in 
Council were distributed, and the announcement 
of the suspension of specie payments passed off 
as quietly as its nature would allow. To pacify 
the natural alarm, the following notice was. 
freely circulated, and advertised in all the daily 
papers.” 

I am quoting from the 1862 edition of 
Francis’s ‘ History of the Bank of England. 
This edition, little known here, was pub- 
lished by The Banker’s Magazine at New 
York, with many additional notes, &c., 
supplied by I. Smith-Homans. Both the 
author and his editor are guilty of several 
mistakes in dealing with this single episode. 
The “notice of the previous day,” “the 
Order in Council,” and “the following 
notice....freely circulated” are all the 
one broadside ; and even in quoting it they 
make a strange jumble of its punctuation, 
and omit some lines of great importance, 
so we must assume that neither ever saw a 
copy. It commences :— 

Bank of England, 
February 27th, 1797. 
In consequence of an order of His Majesty's. 
Privy Council notified to the Bank last night, 
copy of which is hereunto annexed.» 

This precedes the announcement quoted 
by Francis, and there follows the : Copy 
of the Order of Privy Council,’ which the 
book identifies as a ‘‘ resolution.” b 

It is clear that the object of the notice 
was to absolve the directors of the Bank 
from the responsibility of a step so likely 
to occasion a panic. The Privy Council, 
on the representation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had directed the suspension: 
of specie payments, and the Bank was only 
giving effect to this mandate. 

This broadside is, I believe, very scarce. 
Rumour says that the Bank have continually 
since its issue sought for and destroyed 
existing copies. Mine is still intact, and it 
has the additional interest of having been 
in the possession of George Daniel, whose 
father, it will be remembered, was cashier 
there. It occurred as lot 92 in the sale of 
his library, and was secured by Toovey 
at a high price. Collier in five lines of 
description blunders over the date. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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GIRAFFE: CAMELOPARD.—-The following 
‘eutting from The Morning Post of 27 April 
last seems worthy of preservation in ‘N. & Q.’: 

‘* What is a Camelopard, and why should the 
spelling of its name be of any importance to 
astronomers ? To answer the second question 
first, we may point out that one of the starry 
constellations is spelt variably by astronomers 
in the three forms Camelopardalis,Camelopardalus, 
and Camelopard. Naturally persons of such 
exactness of mind as astronomy enforees would 
like to have this variability reconciled or explained, 
and the services of a classical scholar, Prof. Morgan, 
and of a naturalist, Mr. Agassiz, have been enlisted 
by Prof. Pickering in order to clear the matter 
up. The naturalist points out that the Camelo- 

ard is the vulgar name for the giraffe, and that 
he specific name, which has the sanction of every 
zoologist since Linneus, is Giraffa camelopardalis, 
The classical scholar says that the classic form 
of the word panther from Homer to Aristotle is 
mapdaXis, though the ancients did not always 
distinguish between panther, leopard, and ounce, 
but used pardus and pardalis of any animal with 
spots, while camelopardalis was the earliest 
Greek and Latin word for giraffe. The. Greek 
form is kapnAomapdaXus, It appears to be 
found first in the Alexandrine age, in the geo- 
Agatharcides, Curiously enough, in 
he margin of the principal MS. there is a note 
in Greek by some unknown writer, who says 
that he ‘ once saw one of these creatures which 
had been sent to our King by the Ruler in Alex- 
andria, and the barbarian who brought the animal 
called it Copadis.’ Thus is preserved the original 
Arabic name, or at least an attempt at it; for 
modern dictionaries refer ‘ Giraffe’ to Arabic 
* Zurafa.’"’ 

The word “giraffe” is undoubtedly 
derived from the Arabic zurdfah, but what 
did zurdfah originally mean? The Arab 
lexicographers say that zurdéfah means an 
assemblage of people, and that the giraffe is 
not one animal, but an assemblage of animals. 
For this reason it is called in Persian wshtur- 
gao-palang, that is, ‘‘ camel-ox-leopard.” 
The giraffe is not a native of Asia, and 
zurafah, which is not referrible to any Arabic 
root, was probably an indigenous African 
word. It would be interesting to know 
if the barbarian who brought the animal 
to “ our King ” was an African or an Asiatic. 
Tf the former, he probably used the word 
by which the animal was known to his own 
people. Perhaps some correspondent could 
refer to the original passage in Agatharchides, 
and give some further information on this 
point. W. F. Pripeavx,. 


SNEEGUM OR SNEEZUM SuRNAME.—The 
invaluable Bardsley (‘ Dictionary of English 
Surnames’) gives Sneegum as an English 
surname, which he marks tentatively as 
““Local.”” I do not know this form at all, 


and have no doubt it is a ‘“ ghost word,” 


old East Anglian family name, of which I 
recently came across an instance in Ipswich. 
Sneezum is the old local pronunciation of 
Snettisham in Norfolk, Just in the same 
way there is evidence to show that a similar 
name, Knettishall, in the same county, was 
anciently called Kneesall. The loss of the 
double ¢ seems violent ; cf. Uxeter for Uttox- 
eter. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


IN THEIR OWN JUICE.” (See 4 S. 
vii. 187, 272, 379, 522; 7S. iv. 366, 397, 
475; 8 S. vi. 269, 318, 411; vii. 391).— 
While still awaiting a reply to a query first 
put in ‘N. & Q’ in 1871, and repeated by 
me in 1894, as to the occasion on which 
Bismarck used this phrase in regard to the 
French in Paris during the siege of 1870-71, 
I would call attention to a previously un- 
noted variant which comes from a much 
earlier date. Writing from Edinburgh on 
16 Nov., 1706, to Sir David Nairne, and after 
describing the struggle in the Scottish 
Parliament over the Treaty of Union, the 
Earl of Mar said :— 

““Ther has a mob hapend at Glasgow, mostlie 
occasioned by the preaching of their ministers. 
...-L hope it will prove nothing, and quicklie be 
over....In my opinione the best way is to lett 
them cool in the same skinn they grew hott in, 
as the proverb is, and after the stirr is over to 
punish the ringleaders, who are knowen.’’— 
Historical MSS. Commission, ‘ Earl of Mar and 
Kellie’s MSS.,’ pp. 325-6. 

ALFRED Rossins. 


Bisuor HeBer: ‘‘ ONLY MAN IS VILE.” — 

‘* Among European men of the world acquainted 
with Ceylon, the lines about that island in the 
Missionary Hymn— 

Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile— 
are regarded as a huge joke. A Moslem jeweller 
of whom I was making some purchases, and who 
was fluent in English, told me that it was per- 
fectly well known there how Bishop Heber came 
to write those lines : a Eurasian Christian jeweller 
in Colombo sold Heber a big emerald, that when 
he got home turned out to be glass, so he sat 
down and wrote that man in Ceylon is vile. It 
is certain that in any great city of Christendom 
there is more crime in one day than Ceylon 
knows in a year.’’—‘ My Pilgrimage to the Wise 
Men of the East,’ p. 119. 

So wrote Mr. Moncure Conway, who had 
evidently greater faith in the truthfulness 
of a Moslem jeweller than in that of a bishop, 
though on p. 136 it is asserted that Heber’s 
“word ‘vile’ means no more than the 
‘miserable sinners’ which pure English 
maidens and children call themselves in 


their Litany.” 
However this may be, Heber wrote 


or error of the press for Sneezum, a curious 


* From Greenland’s icy mountains ” in 1819, 
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before he had much chance of being cheated 
by a Eurasian Christian jeweller in Colombo, 
as he did not leave England till 1823. If 
experience of Ceylon led him to add the 
lines on which Mr. Moncure Conway animad- 
verted, it is only fair to conclude that he 
did not speak without having more proof 
of his assertion that the mere passer-by was 
likely to possess. St. SwirHr. 


““RaG-PROUD AND saucy.”’—Of people 
who aspire to a higher position, or to be 
thought something better than their neigh- 
bours, whilst their means are but moderate, 
there is a saying which runs :— 

No wit, money, nor means: 
Rag-proud and saucy. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


JoHN OWEN’s EpicRAM on Sim FRANOIS 
DrakeE.—The following lines are 146 in 
““Wits Recreations. Selected from the 
finest Fancies of Moderne Muses ” (London, 
printed by R. H. for Humphry Blunden, 
1640) :— 

On Fr. Drake. 
Sir Drake whom well the world’s end knew, 
Which thou did’st compasse round, 
And whom both Poles of heaven once saw 
Which North and South do bound, 
The stars above would make thee known, 
If men here silent were ; 
The sun himself cannot forget 
His fellow traveller. 
They are reprinted on p. 25 of “ The Early 
Naval Ballads of England, collected and 
edited by J. O. Halliwell’? (London, Percy 
Society, 1841). 

I am indebted to The Saturday West- 
minster Gazette of 10 July for referring to 
these books, but neither The Westminster 
Gazette nor either of the collections men- 
tioned notices that the lines are a transla- 
tion from an epigram of John Owen (see ii. 
89 of his first volume, dedicated to Lady 
Mary Neville; the translator, however, 
followed the form in which the epigram is 
given by Camden, ‘ Annales,’ p. 327, ed. 
1639 ; see 10 S. xi. 21) :— 

Drake, pererrati novit quem terminus orbis, 

,Quemque semel mundi vidit utrumque latus, 
Si taceant homines, facient te sidera notum, 

Sol nescit comitis non memor esse sui. 

It is scarcely surprising that Halliwell- 
Phillipps failed to indicate the original of 
the — lines, seeing that on pp. 21-3 of 
his ‘Naval Ballads’ he prints the ‘ Ode, 
sitting and drinking in a chair made out of 
the Reliques of Sir Francis Drake’s Ship,’ 
as “from a rare collection of ‘ Choyce 
Poems ’ printed at London in the seventeenth 


century,” without any hint that Cowley 
was the author of the piece (see Grosart’s 
ed. of Cowley, vol. i. p. 156). 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Wildungen. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Burtat-PLaces oF NotTaBLE ENGLISH- 
WOMEN.—I have come to England from my 
home in Philadelphia to obtain information 
regarding the burial-places of renowned 
personages of Great Britain, for a volume 
I have had in preparation for several years. 
The names of the cemeteries or churchyards 
where are interred the remains of the famous 
British women mentioned below I have 
been unable to ascertain. ; 

Will your antiquarian readers oblige me 
with information as to the precise location 
of the graves of these once fascinating 
women? I shall be deeply grateful for their 
help. 

i Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (died in 
George Street, London). 5 

2. Elizabeth Farren, Countess of Derby 
(died 21 April, 1829, aged 70). 

3. Louisa Brunton, Countess of Craven 
(died 3 Sept., 1860, aged 78). 

4, Elizabeth O’Neill, Lady Becher (died 
‘“‘on her estates in Ireland,” 29 Oct., 1872, 
aged 80). 

5. Harriot Mellon, Duchess of St. Albans, 
(died 6 Aug., 1837, aged 62). 

6. Kitty Stephens, Countess of Craven 
(died 20 Feb., 1882, aged 88). 

7. Anastasia Robinson, Countess of Peter- 
borough (died 26 April, 1755). 

J. Box. 

Morley's Hotel, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


Viner MEmortIAt Brass.—We should feel 
much obliged if any of your readers could 
locate the district or town from which a 
brass bearing the following inscription ori- 
ginated :— 

‘Heer lies the body of Mr. Will™ Viner, alder- 
man, some time Maior of this Cittie, who dyed ye 
16th of November, 1680, aged about 69 years.’ 
Under the inscription is a shield with coat 
of arms, consisting of a bar sinister sur- 
mounted by three choughs. 

Purtick & Srmpson. 

7, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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Sm THEODORE JANSSEN, MER- 
CHANT.—1. In my ‘Bibliography of Sir 
Isaac Newton’ (p. 7) 1 mention that Dr. 
Bentley, writing in 1708, had bought a 
hundred reams of paper for printing the 
second edition of Newton’s ‘ Principia’ 
and other works at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, “it being impossible to have 
got so good in a year or two (for it comes 
from Geneva) if I had not taken this oppor- 
tunity with my friend Sir Theodore Jansen, 
the great paper merchant of Britain.” 

2. On 16 April, 1703, the University of 
Cambridge passed a Grace for @ new con- 
tract to be made with Sir T. Janssen in 
ee of J. Owen, insolvent, for printing 

uidas’s * Lexicon,’ the articles of agreement 
being dated 8 May, 1703. There are letters 
from Janssen to C. Crownfield (the printer), 
during 1704 and 1705, concerning the Suidas ; 
and these documents are in the University 
Registry. 

Is this the Sir Theodore Janssen (1658 2- 
1748) of the ‘D.N.B.’? 1 think it is, but 
there is no mention there of his connexion 
with the paper trade or with printing. 
Janssen was not the printer; ornelius 
— was the University printer from 

05. 

1 shall be glad to know anything about 

‘Janssen and his connexion with the paper 
and printing trades, G. J. Gray. 

The Elms, Chesterton, Cambridge. 


Lyttron’s Novets 1x FrReENcH.—Where 
can be obtained French translations of 
Lord Lytton’s ‘Zanoni,’ ‘Strange Story,’ 
and ‘ The Coming Race’ ? 

(Mile.) A. THrrton. 

35, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, §.W. 


Court oF REQuESTs.—Will some reader 
kindly state what was the nature of the 
business transacted in the ancient Court of 
Requests, and when the Court ceased to 
exist ? F. B 

[Brief notices of the Court of Requests will be 
found in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ s.v. Requests, 
and in ‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,’ s.v. Court. 
The latter states that Courts of Requests were 
neat ie by County Courts by 9 and 10 Vict. 0, 95 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scots: HER CRUCIFIX. 
—On 10 Dec., 1890, the late Charles Browne, 
F.S.A., exhibited to the St. Paul’s Ecclesio- 
logical Society (inter alia) a crucifix, the 
cross in ebony, the figure in ivory, tradition- 
ally stated to have belonged to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and to have been used by 
her at her execution. It is alleged that 
the Queenfjust before her death gave this to 


her secretary, Andrew Melville, _ whose 
descendants sold it to a noted i, 
Dr. Medde, from whom it passed to Mr. 
Browne. Where is it now ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


TRIPLE CHANCEL ARCHES.—Can any one 
add to the following list of triple chancel 
arches in English churches ?—Barfreston, 
Westwell, and Capel-le-Ferne, all in. Kent ; 
Wool, near Wareham, Dorset ; and Creden- 
hill, Herefordshire. Is any illustrated article 
on these arches obtainable ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


AvuTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. The bloody writing by all nations torn. 

Quoted by De Quincey in ‘ My Brother’ 
with reference to the abolition of slavery. 

2. Towards his winter store. 


3. Ah, what avails heroic deed ? 

What liberty? if no defence 

Be won for feeble innocence? 
4, Vital warmth 
Gave the last human motion to her heart. 


V. H. C. 


[3. The concluding lines of Part II. of Words- 
worth’s ‘The Italian Itinerant.’] 


Hempseed I sow. 
He who would my true love be, 
Let him come after me and mow. 


(Miss) F. L. Horne. 


For friendship, of itself a holy tie, 
Is much more sacred in adversity. 


Marion WHITTING. 


UsHER OF THE GREEN Rop.—In the list 
of subscribers to ‘ Westmonasterium ;'. or, 
The History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter’s, Westminster,’ by 
John Dart, 1723, vol. ii., is the following :— 

“ Sir Thomas Brand, Kt. Gentleman-Usher of the 
Green-Rod, and Gentleman-Usher daily Waiter to 
His Majesty.” 

On plate i. is Brand’s coat of arms, in which 
two rods or wands of office, crossed, are 
quartered twice (I do not pretend to @ 
knowledge of heraldic terms). Round the coat 
of arms are three circles of chain, attached 
to which is a badge, surmounted by & crown. 
Round the medallion is (?) @ motto. The 
coat of arms and chain rest on two rods 
crossed. At the head of each is, I think, & 
unicorn. Underneath is an _ inscription 

ractically the same as that in the list. 

his coat of arms, &c., with a similar 
inscription, appears also in Dart’s * History 
and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
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Canterbury,’ 1727, plate iii. of the ‘‘ Sub- 
scribers to this Work.” 
What was the ‘‘ Green Rod,’ and what 
was the office of the Gentleman-Usher 
thereof ? 
In Edw. Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present State of 
England,’ 15th ed., 1684, first part, p. 166, 
is the following :— 
“In the Presence-chamber, Gentlemen-Ushers, 
daily Waiters in Ordinary, are Four, whereof the 
first, hath that considerable Office of Black Rod.” 

Again, second part, p. 48 :— 

“‘Without the Bar of the Lords House, sits the 
King’s first Gentleman- Usher, called the Black Rod, 
from a black Staff he carries in his hand.” 

His office and his ‘‘ black staff’’ are, of 
course, well known. Perhaps each of the 
other Gentlemen-Ushers had a rod of a 
distinct colour, indicating his office. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT, 


Rowan WitcH Day: Sr. HELEN’s 
Day.—In certain remote districts the former 
day is still observed, says a writer in Modern 
Society. He adds that it is also St. Helen’s 
Day, and that the custom is to hang branches 
of the tree over every door of the homestead 
and to carry a twig upon the person, as pre- 
servative against witches, the evil eye, &c. 
Where is this day so called? and is it 
3 May, the day of the finding of the Holy 
Cross, when the rowan is in flower, or the 
saint’s feast in August ? The Keltic asso- 
ciation of the rowan or care tree with the 
wood of the Cross is well known, and makes 
the connexion with St. Helen point to Wales, 
Ireland, or Scotland as probable. 

O’DuNLANG. 


Mosrs AmyRAUT was elected on the 
foundation of Westminster School in 1698. 
Where can I obtain any further information 
about him ? G. F. R. B. 


_JoHN FuLrorp was elected on the founda- 
tion of Westminster School in 1680. Any 
information concerning his parentage and 
career would be acceptable. G. F. R. B 


J. M. W. Turner: Portrarr.—A half- 
length portrait in oils of J. M. W. Turner 
is still in the possession of relatives of the 
late artist. but I am unable to say by whom it 
was painted. It represents Turner looking 
towards the spectator, and wearing a cravat, 
above which the ends of the collar appear. 
The coat is buttoned over the chest. I 
should be glad of any information concerning 
the picture. H. 8. Lock, 


Arms ON A Brass.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me the families to whom the 
following arms belong? They are engraved 
on @ brass plate which I lately picked up in 
an old curiosity shop, and which is said to 
have come from a church in Bristol :— 

Party per pale baron and femme: Baron, 

trees, roots eragulated ; 2, a fesse 
gules between six garbs; 3, two fesses 
gules, in chief three fleurs-de-lis ; 4, Azure, 
three stags trippant. Femme, Gules, three 
on a chief indented a lion 
passant. Esquire’s helmet and mantling. 
Crest, out of a coronet a dragon’s head. 

R. G. 

St. George’s, Dorchester. 


TERTULLIAN : JEROME : JEREMY TAYLOR: 
AvueustINE.—1, A phrase of Tertullian’s is 
quoted by Archbishop Leighton: ‘“‘ Precantes 
veluti stipato agmine Deum obsidere.” 
Where does Tertullian use these words ? 

2. A passage in Jerome is reflected in 
Chaucer’s ‘ Personne’s Tale’ :— 

** Quoties diem illum considero, toto corpore 
contremisco, sive enim comedo, sive bibo, sive 
aliquid aliud facio, semper videtur illa tuba 
terribilis sonare in auribus meis, Surgite, mortui, 
venite ad judicum.” 

Where is this in St. Jerome’s writings ? 


3. In his sermon on ‘The Flesh and the 
Spirit’ Jeremy Taylor quotes, and then 
proceeds to translate the following passage : 
‘Fides est velut quoddam eternitatis exem- 
plar: preterita simul et presentia et futura 
sinu quodam vastissimo comprehendit, ut nihil 
ei pretereat, nil pereat, preeeat nihil.” 

What is the source of this quotation ? 

4, St. Augustine’s comment on Exodus 
xxxiii, 20, ‘‘ Moriar ut Te videam !”’ Where 
is this ? Henry Bett. 
York. 


Fam RosamMonp.—Perhaps some one can 
give the date of the earliest chapbook dealing 
with the history of Fair Rosamond. One 
I have entitled ‘The Life and Death of 
Fair Rosamond,’ in prose and verse, em- 
bellished with ten engravings, printed by 
Paul & Co., Monmouth Court, Seven Dials. 
The engravings are older than the letterpress. 
The verse account begins :— 
When as King Henry rul’d this land, 

The second of that name, 
Beside the Queen he loved dear, 

A fair and comely dame. 


The chapbook from which I first read of 
Fair Rosamond ” was a Derby production, 
with pictures coloured by hand. In the one 
I now have the pictures are plain. 


Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


106, Algernon Road, Lewisham. 
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Dr. Jonn LAamy.—Can any contributor 
inform me as to the parents and grand- 
parents of Dr. John Lamy, who married 
temp. George II. Ann Knox, daughter of 
the Rev. Alexander Knox of Ashmoyne, 
Rector of Ramelton, co. Donegal ? 

KKATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


“*Twas BONAPARTE THE CoRSICAN,”’— 
I shall be much obliged to any of your 
correspondents who can give me (or refer 
me to) the full text of a song which I used 
to hear my father sing more than sixty 
years ago. It began :— 

"Twas Bonaparte the Corsican, to gain a Consul’s 


robe, sir, 

Was by ambition urged on to stride across the 
globe, sir. 

He stretched his leg, and set his foot, o’er Switzer- 
land and Italy, 
* * * * * * * 

A little spot before him saw, he threatened for to 
and on— 

A fruitful spot of land John Bull has clapp’d his 
hand on. : 


J. W. Easrwoop. 


James IJI.’s Last Worps.—Where can I 
find the ‘ Last Expressions and Dying Words 
of King James II.’? By whom was the 
account published ? Is it known where the 
original MS. is ? 

I also wish to know if there was a member 
of the exiled king’s entourage who possessed 
the initials I. M. or J. M. St. GERMAIN. 


JOANNA AND THE WESTMORLAND HItts: 
QUIETISTS IN ENGLAND.—1. In what book 
or poem is there a Joanna whose “ laugh 
is echoed by the Westmorland hills ” ? 

2. Do Quietists still exist ? Was there 
ever a branch of their sect in England ? 

E. Biscuor. 


AUGUSTINIAN House at STEEPLE, Essex. 
—Can any of your readers inform me as 
to the existence of the conventual seal of 
the Augustinian house at Steeple (Essex), a 
cell of Lewes Priory ? 

W. Howarp-FLANDERs, 


Pronty: Brontii,—The following is from 

+ Clare Journal of Thursday, 27 Dec., 
87 :— 

“Dublin, Dec. 24.—Deaths. In the 108rd f 
his age, the Rev. Doctor Pronty, parish iam of 
Killashandra, where he lived in the discharge of his 
pastoral functions for the space of 57 years.‘ 

Could he have been a relative of the Rev. 
Patrick Bronté of Haworth ? 
ALFRED Motony, 


SrropE’s ReGmMeENT, 1760-64.—Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform 
me where the 62nd or Strode’s Regiment of 
Foot was stationed from 1760 to 1764? 

Jackson Picorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Replies. 


COTTON’S WATERLOO MUSEUM. 
(10 S. xii. 141.) 


«A mile before we reached the ground we were 
addressed on each side of the carriage by men who 
offered to be our guides over it; women, too, with 
relics of the battle, came crowding round us, offer- 
ing imperial eagles, bullets, and brass buttons for 
sale. 

Thus wrote Mrs. Trollope nearly twenty 
years after the battle of Waterloo, and this 
harvesting of relics from the dead, begun 
within a few weeks of 18 June, 1815, had 
continued unrestrained. There existed then 
(and so long as the credulous visitor wishes 
to purchase there will continue to be pro- 
vided) innumerable fictitious relics, but the 
lamentable fact remains that for many 
decades the field of Waterloo has been 
ransacked, and even some of its graves 
disturbed, to furnish ‘‘ objects of interest ” 
for enthusiasts and the organizers of 
museums. 

The forthcoming sale of Cotton’s Museum 
and its associated ‘‘ Hétel du Musée” has 
been noticed by Mr. W. P. Courtney at 
the above reference. Although Cotton 
fought in the battle, and continued to 
reside at Mont St. Jean afterwards, it was 
not until 1835 that he adopted the profession 
of guide, and between that year and his 
death in 1849 the nucleus of the Museum 
was formed. Exactly what Cotton’s occu- 
pation was during the intervening twenty 
years has not been mentioned, but long before 
1835 the personal relics and really interesting 
momenta of the great day had passed 
beyond spadework. Mr. A. M. Broadley 
in his ‘ Historical Introduction’ claims that 
the collection was begun soon after the 
battle. This is improbable, and opposed 
to Cotton’s own statement. 

Its contents consist of objects which I 
regard as of small interest — muskets, 


bayonets, swords, belts, stirrup irons, horse- 
shoes, buckles, and a few parts of uniforms. 
Mr. Broadley writes :— 

‘Not only can its contents be vouched for as 
absolutely genuine, but in some departments, such 
as that of arms and accoutrements, they are pro 


bably unrivalled.” 
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The authenticity of the exhibits cannot be 
discussed in these pages; let it be agreed 
that they are all beyond question: this 
would not justify the inclusion of such lots 
as the following :— 

“Lot 310. Case containing skulls...... 

“Lot 312. Skull and bones of a British soldier 
found near where the last charge took place, be- 
longing to the Horse Artillery, and part of the hair, 
helmet, chin straps and pieces of jacket with 


ttons. 

‘*Lot 313. Skull found near La Belle Alliance in 
1899 ; three sabre-cuts are to be seen on it, &c. 

“Lot 314. Tibia with a bullet under the knee; 
found near Papelatte.” 

In 1890 the organizer of this museum was, 
we are informed, disinterred, and _ his 
skeleton placed in the Waterloo Crypt at 
Evére. At least equal honour and reve- 
rential interment should have been accorded 
to the poor fragments just mentioned. 
A distinction has Som made between the 
exhibitor and the exhibited, although all 
were presumably heroes in the day of the 
great battle. 

The importance of the collection in its 
entirety has been much over-estimated, and 
the United Service Museum could have no 
possible use for nine-tenths of its exhibits. 
One entry in the catalogue calls for notice. 
Lot 317 is “a pair of Napoleon’s silver spurs, 
taken from his carriage, stamped with 
crown and N.” These were exhibited with 
the carriage and its numerous fittings by 
William Bullock at the London Museum, 


Piccadilly, 1816. When this excellent show- 


man, acting as his own auctioneer, offered 
his collections for sale on the premises, the 
spurs formed lot 68, on Saturday, 1 May, 
1819: ‘ Pair of Napoleon’s Spurs, found in 
the bottom of the carriage.” 

There is hardly, I think, occasion for the 
outbursts of enthusiasm in the press on these 
relics of Waterloo. We have had such in 
plenty, and of greater importance, in London. 
Thus the Waterloo Museum at 97, Pall Mall, 
was established in 1815, although the first 
edition of its catalogue is dated the year 
following. It was the enterprise of a Mr. 
Palmer, a cutler of St. James’s Street, 
and its 189 exhibits, although not all 
identified as having been picked up on the 
battle-field, were of great interest. Com- 
menting on it, ‘The Picture of London’ 
(1816, p. 652) says: “The splendid results 
of the battle of Waterloo....have led to 
various displays in London calculated to 
gratify the popular feelings.” This may 
refer to other exhibitions of relics, but pro- 
bably the London Museum and the Pano- 


are meant. I have not ascertained the 
duration of this earliest Waterloo Museum, 
but some of its treasures migrated to 
the Gothic Hall, Pall Mall (Catalogue, 
4th edition, 1819; 6th edition, 1820); and 
when Mr. Christie dispersed that “ Grand 
Exhibition of Military Antiquities” by a 
succession of sales commencing 21 March, 
1821, these relics, included in the third 
portion, “were withdrawn by the proprietor.” 
That is William Upcott’s endorsement on 
an annotated copy of the Catalogue before 
me. 

The relics reappeared at the Royal 
Armoury, 7, Haymarket, which opened about 
this date, next to the theatre; but how 
they were subsequently disposed of I cannot 
at present say. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Famities (10 8. xii. 149). 
—The following notes on the family of 
Pearson of Holderness may be of interest to 
H. G. 


John Pierson of Ryhill, in Holderness, 
married before 1560 Jane, daughter of 
Auchon, and had a son, Thomas Pierson of 
York, 1612, who married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Knowles (Mayor of Hedon four 
times between 1573 and 1582), and had 
issue a son and heir, Richard Pierson of 
Ryhill, living 1612. He, or possibly his son 
Richard Pierson, died 2 Aug., 1695, and 
was buried at St. Mary’s, Hull. 

A Samuel Pearson of Ryhill married in 
1654 Elizabeth, widow of Christopher Gower 
(who d. 1653). 

Elizabeth Pearson married Lawrence 
Raines of Burton: Pidsea, who d. 1631. 

Thomas Pearson was Recorder of Hedon 
1604, and J.P. for the East Riding in 1625. 

John Pearson, alias Symson, married in 
1583 Elizabeth, widow of Christopher Teny- 
son of Ryhill (who d. 1580), great-grand- 
father of Archbishop Tenison. 

Richard Pierson of Ryhill, living 1558, 
had issue Peter, John, Anne, and Jenet. 
This John, second son, appears to be the 
same as the John Pierson first above named, 
who is also referred to in the will of Agnes 
Tennyson, widow of John Tennyson of 
Kayingham, 1563. The bequests are to 
John and to Jane and “ her four children.” 
Peter Pearson of Camerton d. July, 1557. 
John Pearson of Sutton d. 1429. 

Alice Pearson of Sutton, d. between 1440 
and 1447. 

John Pearson of Kayingham died 1517. 


ramas in the Strand and at Leicester Square 


Peter Pearson of Coniston d. 1619. 
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John Pearson the Elder, of Ryhill (pro- 
bably the first above named), d. 1614. Arms 
were granted to Pierson of Ryhill by St. 
George: ‘‘ Az, three stars ppr. between 
two poles wavy ermine ”’ (Poulson). 

John Pearson had lands in Ryhill and 
Camerton in 1557. 

Robert Pearson, viv. 1549, married Mar- 
ery, and had Thomas Pearson, his son and 
eir. 

There are several Pearson wills in York 
of the fifteenth and following centuries. 

The Auchons appear to have been sub- 
stantial people. Thomas Auchon was 
Vice-Admiral of Hull, and of Yorkshire 
1560-64. Richard Auchon is described as 
“ gentleman ”’ in his will, 1589 ; and George 
Auchon, who died 1615, is described as 
“ yeoman.” 

All the places named above are in Holder- 
ness, and contiguous to Ryhill, which was the 
chief home of the Pearson family in the 
sixteenth century. Siama Tav. 


Poulson’s ‘ History of Holderness,’ in 
two volumes, at ii, 368 says: ‘“ The Pier- 
sons of Ryhill were early located here.’ 
In 1604 Mr. John Holme of Camerton, by 
will dated 8 Jan., 1604, leaves the tuition 
of his daughter Ann to Dyonis, wife of John 
Pearson of Ryall. In St. George’s Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire, 1612, there is a short 
Pearson pedigree. Richard Pierson of Ryall, 
buried at St. Mary’s, Hull, died 2 Aug., 
1695. Ryhill or Ryall is in the parish of 
Burstwick. 

The late Mr. J. R. Park of Hedon wrote 
a history of that town. At p. 271 he says, 
“In Torre’s Peculiars the name of Dr. 
Pearson appears as Vicar of Preston in 
1695” ; and at p. 99, ‘‘ A William Pearson 
was bailiff of Hedon in 1710, and a William 
Pearson was also bailiff in 1716.’ I am 
indebted to Mr. Alan Park of Hedon for the 
information. BETHELL. 


For Pearson or Peirson Dr. G. W. Marshall, 
Rouge Croix, refers in ‘The Genealogist’s 
Guide ’ (1893) to the following :— 

Burke’s ‘ Patrician,’ vi. 407. 

Surtees Society, xxxvi. 76. 

Berry’s ‘ Kent Genealogies,’ 493. 

Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ i, 380; ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 2. 

Foster’s ‘ Visitations of Yorkshire,’ 559. 

Foster’s ‘ Lancashire Pedigrees.’ 

Harleian Society, viii, 225. 

Ord’s ‘ History of Cleveland.’ 

*Visitations of Staffordshire, 1614 and 1663-4,’ 
William Salt Society, 232. 


*‘D.N.B.’ has twenty-six or so of the name, 
variously spelt. BAYLey. 


The following references may be of 
interest :— 

Holderness wills in the 7’ransactions of the East 
Riding Antig. Soc., vol. x. (1902-3). 

‘Holderness and the Holdernessians : a few Notes 
on the History, Topography, Dialect, Manners and 
Customs of the District,’ 1878. : 
4 a and Hullshire, by Tindall J. Wil- 

ridge. 

. on Promontorium’ and ‘ The Church and 
Priory of Swine in Holderness,’ both by Thomas 
Thompson. 

‘Holderness : Historic Facts relative to the Port 
and Market Town of Ravenspurne.’ 

Aldborough and Atwick Parish Registers. 

Smith’s ‘ Isuriane.’ : 

Bilton of Bilton pedigree in Poulson’s ‘ Holder- 
ness.’ 

Monceaux of Barmston, ibid. 

Beeford brass of T. Tonge, rector 1472, B. Mus. 
MSS. Dept. 32,490, H. 17. 

Burstwick in Holderness, see ‘ Descr. Catalogue of 
Anc. Deeds in Public Record Office,’ vol. i. p. 40 
(A. 355), and vol. iv., 6967. 

Brandsburton Sepulchral Brasses, 1364, 1397, 
Add. MS. B. Mus. 30481, W. 1-3; 32,490 A. 6. 

Extracts from the Parish Registers of Drypool, 
by W. C. Boulter, Reliquary, vol. x. p. 54 and vol. xi. 
p. 88, 1870. 

Garton Parish Registers. 

‘ Account of Hornsea in Holderness,’ by E. W.B., 
12mo, Hull, 1847. 

George Galfield’s ‘Guide to Printed Books and 
Manuscripts relating to English and Foreign 
Heraldry and Genealogy,’ 1892. ; 

‘Pedigrees of the County Families of Yorkshire,’ 
Reliquary, vol. xv. (1874-5), p. 181. 

Paver’s MS. pedigrees. 

Hunter’s ‘ Familie Minorum Gentium,” 

Yorkshire Genealogy: containing Pedigrees and 
Notes from the Visitations of 1563, 1584-1585, 1565- 
1566, MSS. Dept. B. Mus., 24,473, by Joseph Hunter. 


J. MacMIcHaeEt. 


Haneine ALIVE In Cuarns (10 S. xi. 221, 
303, 404, 472).—The discussion in ‘ N. & Q’ 
on this subject led me, when recently in the 
library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
to peruse a pamphlet which would otherwise 
have passed unnoticed. It is entitled 
‘Hanging not Punishment enorgh for 
Murthers, Highway-men, and House 
Breakers,’ and is offered for the considera- 
tion of the two Houses of Parliament 
(London, printed for A. Baldwin, Warwick 
Lane, 1701). The press-mark is E.e. 12. 11. 
(24). 

In the introductory note to the reader 
the author states that the late villainous 
attempts to set houses on fire “ to rob ’em 
is such @ provocation as to engage every 
man’s indignation against such profligate 
wretches to endeavour to root them out 
as lost to all sense of humanity and good 
nature. Such horrid practices will, he say% 
justify the utmost resentment, and they 
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who are arrived at that high pitch of wicked- 
ness ought not to breathe the common air 
with other men. 

The treatise itself begins with the state- 
ment that the present laws are far too 
favourable to murderers, highwaymen, and 
housebreakers, and are insufficient even 
though they extend to death, since the 
form of death the law enjoins is found 
unable to deter them. Were it not so, the 
roads would not be pestered with that 
wicked generation of men, nor the session 
gee monthly, and the public press daily, 

full of so many relations of robberies 
and murders; nor would the pleasure and 
satisfaction of travelling be destroyed, as 
it is now by being so dangerous and unsafe. 
The writer then refers to the frequent 
interruptions to trade and business caused 
by the robbery of packets and the inter- 
ception of letters of correspondence and 
advice, to say nothing of the insecurity of 
sending Exchequer and Bank bills by the 
public conveyances ; and he asks whether 
it is not fit, since men have grown so much 
more incorrigible than in their forefathers’ 
days, that good men should grow less merciful 
to them. He says that if some remedy 
be not found, people will shortly not dare 
to travel in England unless, as in the deserts 
of Arabia, it be in large companies, and 
armed; and he argues that if hanging will 
not restrain the robbers, hanging in chains 
and starving them, or (if murderers at the 
same time, or night incendiaries) breaking 
them on the wheel, or whipping them to 
sa (an old Roman punishment), might 

0 so. 

To get over the difficulty that torments 
so unusual in England may appear un- 
reasonable, it is suggested that a few ex- 
amples would be so terrifying that the law 
would seldom be put in execution. The 
author lays great stress upon the fact that 
his design is not that man’s blood should be 
shed, but that it should not, for he verily 
believes that for five men condemned and 
executed “‘ now,” you would hardly have 
one then; and he enforces the maxim of 
the Civil Law that in criminal cases men 
should not be condemned unless the evidence 
be clearer than the mid-day sun. 

The author then considers various other 
modes of punishment, such as sending the 
offenders to be exchanged for captives in 
Barbary, branding them on the forehead, 
pondemning them to perpetual slavery at 

ome, or setting them to work in Welsh 
a but, in spite of the failure of all 
€se Suggestions, the author hardly ventures 


to expect that what he offers will convince 
the world, though he expresses the modest 
hope that “he may provoke some one to 
promote somewhat more useful than he 
has done.” 
Gro. Rurrer FLetrcHer, F.S.A. 
22, Causton Road, Highgate. 


CocKBURNSPATH: Maxwetu (10 8S. x. 
430; xi. 72, 212, 335, 436).—Knowing Sir 
HERBERT MAXWELL to be an expert and 
usually accurate Gaelic etymologist, I am 
surprised that he thinks Hogshillock must 
be a hybrid if the first part is Gaelic. No 
old Gaelic names are really hybrid, though 
many modern names are, and many look 
like hybrids. I suppose Str HERBERT does 
not regard his name as a hybrid. I do not. 
I think it represents Baile Maigh, farm town 
in a plain, coming from baile, town, and 
maigh, genitive of magh, plain. Baile had 
been corrupted, as often happened, into 
well, and put last. Then mazgh had been 
_ first, as being the qualifying word, in the 

nglish way, and, being supposed to be 
the possessive of a personal name, s had been 
added to it, thus producing Maighswell, 
lapsing into Maxwell. 

his is a fair example of what happened 
in very many cases with Gaelic names. 
Hogshillock had originally been Tulach Og, 
little hillock, from tulach, knoll, and og, 
little. ‘T'ulach had been translated and put 
last, and og had been put first, with s added 
because it had been regarded as a personal 
name in the possessive. This produced 
Ogshillock which had become Hogshillock. 
The name Ogg means little, as does Hogg, 
which has nothing to do with sheep, though 
a Hogg called himself the Ettrick Shepherd, 
and hogg means a young or small sheep. 
In Aberdeenshire we have Ogston as the 
name of a farm, meaning small town; and 
on the coast there is an inlet called Little 
Yoag’s Haven. Yoags is a translation of 
yoag, for og, small. 

Sm Herpert is right in saying that in 
Gaelic the accent ought to be on the last 
part, a few short adjectives going first and 
carrying the accent. This rule had been 
invariably obeyed in Gaelic times, but it is 
departed from in several names, the meaning 
of which has been forgotten. Take for 
examples the names of a former Premier 
and our present one. I think Balfour is 
accented on the first syllable in England, 
but as a place-name it is on the last in 
Scotland. It represents baile, farm town, 
and feoir, genitive of feur, grass. Some 
think four represents fuar, cold, bleak. 
I do not, for some places of the name are 
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sheltered and warm. Asquith, Ayscough 
(pronounced Askew), Ainscough, Ascot, and 
Escott are, I suppose, all pronounced with 
the accent on the first syllable, though they 
ought to have it on the last, because it 
qualifies the first. They represent eas, 
Gaelic, water or stream, and cuith, genitive 
of cuith, cowfold ; and they had been given 
to hamlets or farms beside a stream flowing 
past a place where cows were folded to rest 
and be milked morning, noon, and night. 
From the places the names were transferred 
to residents at them. Gaelic was once 
spoken in England, and several other names 
have been derived from cuith. 
Joun LL.D. 
Aberdeen. 


HocktipeE At HeExtTon (10 S. xi. 488; 
xii. 71, 139).—The eighteenth-century idea 
about the etymology of Hocktide may be 
worth recording in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Ina review of a book by the Rev. Mr. 

Denne, which appeared in The Monthly 
Review for the year 1786, there is quoted an 
explanation of the etymology of Hocktide. 
On p. 73 is this passage :— 
_ “The Rey. Mr. Denne enquires, in this entertain- 
ing memoir, concerning the original of Hocktyde, 
or Hokeday, formerly celebrated in this county. 
The opinion that it was intended in commemoration 
of the massacre of the Danes, in the time of King 
Ethelred, is wholly discarded: but greater 
probability is allowed to the supposition that it was 
occasioned by the death of Hardicanute, followed 
by a deliverance of the English from the servitude 
in which they had been kept by the Danes; to 
which Mr. Denne adds a remark that it might have 
some particular reference to the occasion on which 
Hardicanute was then present; it being a feast at 
the wedding of a Danish lord with the daughter of 
a Saxon nobleman. This he thinks is favoured by 
the name; Hochzeit being, he says, to this day the 
German word for a wedding.” 


C. NICHOLLS. 
Stevenage. 


I might perhaps have suggested in the 
first place that “ hock ”’ is the Anglo-Saxon 
hoc=hook; but that it is an abbreviated 
pronunciation, since I think it will be found 
that ‘‘ hoketide ” or ‘‘ hokeday ”’ is the older 
spelling: ‘‘Thenne the tyraunt....with 
hokes and crochettis of yron dyde do tere 
theyr flessh” (‘Gold. Leg.,’ 1384/4). See 
also Fosbroke, ‘Ency. Antiq.,’ 1843, vol. ii. 
p. 646, where the “ hokes”’ are identified 
with “ hocking ”’ on St. Blaze’s Day (3 Feb.). 

Brand says our ancient authorities for the 
mention of Hoctide are—l. Matthew of 
Westm., p. 307, ante le Hokeday.” 
2. ‘ Monast. Anglic.,’ old ed., i. 104, ‘A die 
que dicitur Hokedai usque ad festum 8. 


Michaelis.” 3. An instrument in Kennet’s 
‘Paroch. Antiq.’ dated 1363, which speaks 
of a period between Hoke Day and St. 
Martin’s Day. 4. A chartulary at Caen, 
cited by Du Cange, p. 1150, in which a 
period between ‘“Hocedie usque ad Aug- 
ustum”’ is mentioned. 5. An Inspeximus 
in Madox’s ‘Formulare,’ p. 225, dated 
42 Ed. IIL, in which mention is made of 
“die, Martis proximo post quindenam 
Pasche qui vocatur Hokeday”’ (* Popul. 
Antiq.,’ Bohn, 1853, vol. i. p. 186). 

Cowel in his ‘Law Dictionary’ has the 
following :— 

“In ‘ Monast. Ang. part 2, folio 550, it is said, 
Inter alia—senescallus Cur. de la Hele_habebit de 
celerario quing ; albos panes, &c. Etad le Hokeday 


totidem.” 
J. Ho~tpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


Bruces: irs Pronunciation (10 8. x. 
408, 473; xi. 74, 134, 254, 318).—In refer- 
ence to the dissyllabic pronunciation of this 
word may I also quote the following lines ? 

In Bruges town is many a street.—Wordsworth. 


Bruges I saw attired with golden light. 
ordsworth. 


Fair Bruges, I shall then remember thee. 
Southey. 
J. Foster PALM. R. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


In an inventory of the goods of the church 
of South Tawton, 1570, occurs an item in 
which the spelling—no doubt of this place- 
name—yields, some evidence as to its pro- 
nunciation at that period, viz.: ‘ One cloth 
of sattyn of bridgs for the an ee 


TartTon’s Sone’: “ THE OF 
FRANCE WITH FORTY THOUSAND MEN ” (108. 
viii. 188, 235, 277, 494).—In my query I 
called attention to the fact that Halliwell 
in his edition of ‘ Tarlton’s Jests’ says that 
the nursery song about the King of France 
and his forty thousand men, ‘‘ which probably 
alludes to some historical event, originated 
with Tarlton.” 

I should like to supplement the answers 
given to my query by the following extract 
from a letter dated 12 May, 1620, from 
James Howell at Paris to Sir James Croft, 
describing the death on Friday, 14 May, 
1610, of King Henri IV.  (‘Epistole 
Hoelianez ’) :— 

“France, as all Christendom besides (for there 
was then a truce *twixt Spain and the Hollander), 
was in a profound peace, and had continued % 
twenty years together when Henry the fourth fell 
upon some great martiall designe, the bottom 
chevenl is not known to this day ; and being rl 
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(for he had heap’d up in the Bastile a mount of gold 
that was as high as a lance) he levied a huge army 
of 40,000 men, whence came the song— 

The King of France with fourty thousand men— 
and upon a sudden he put this army in perfect 
equipage, and some say he invited our Prince Henry 
to come unto him to be a sharer in his exploit. But 
going one afternoon to the Bastile to see his 
treasure and ammunition, his coach stopp’d 
suddenly, by reason of some colliers and other carts 
that were in that narow street, whereupon one 
Ravillac, a lay jesuit (who had a whole twelve- 
month watch’d opportunity to do the act), put his 
foot boldly upon one of the wheels of the coach, 
and with a long knife stretch’d himself over their 
shouldiers who were in the t of the coach, and 
reach’d the king at the end, and stab’d him right in 
the left side to the heart, and pulling out the fatall 
steel, redoubled his thrust.” 
The “‘ great martiall designe” of 1609-10 
was the resolution of Henri IV. to make war 
on the Regents of the Netherlands because 
they protected his runaway subject Charlotte 
Marguerite Montmorency, married to the 
Prince of Condé, who had carried his wife 
away from France because Henri IV. was 
trying to seduce her. The King was furious, 
and even Sully could not make him see that 
his anger was disgusting to all reasonable 
people. He placed 6,000 hired Swiss in- 
fantry under the Duke of Rohan; a grand 
train of artillery was under Sully’s son, 
the Marquis de Rosny ; 30,000 other troops 
were being levied, and Maurice of Nassau 
and the Dutch were quite ready to begin 
another war for the sake of Cleves and Juliers 
(see Miss Yonge’s ‘Cameos,’ Sixth Series, 
pp. 57, 58). 

As Richard Tarlton died in the year of 
the Spanish Armada, 1588, he cannot have 
Jested about the events of twenty years 
later, 1609-10, and the couplet was fathered 
on him in the ‘ Pigge’s Corantoe’ of 1642, 
perhaps as being a well-known rag 


MarGAReET OF RicHMOND: INSCRIPTIONS 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY (10 S. xi. 463; 
xi. 15)—The text of the ‘ Elegia’ is given 
in a more intelligible fashion by Dyce in his 
edition of ‘The Poetical Works of John 
Skelton,’ 1843 (pp. 195-6), where the last 
line begins Ceu Juvenalis avet.” Fagoli- 
doros”” is presumably taken from Jerome’s 
Preface to Ezekiel, ad fin.: “Si autem 
amici mei et hune subsannaverint ; dicite 
eis quod nemo eos compellat ut scribant. 
ed vereor ne illud eis eveniat quod Grace 
significantius dicitur, ut vocentur ayoAo/- 
Spor, quod est, manducantes sannas.’’ 
The use of the word in the inscription need 


the reverse of a meda 
(Mary de Medicis), dated 1612, motto 
““Meos ad sidera tollo.” 
a bird of paradise (or chameleon of the air) 
carrying three of her 


** HEN AND CHICKENS ”’ S1e@n (10 S. xii. 28, 
94).—The following are from Mrs. Bury 
Palliser’s ‘ Historic Devices, Badges, and 
War-Cries,’ 1870 :— 

“James III (1460). A hen with her chickens 
under her wing. Non dormit qui custodit.”—P. 233, 
s.v. Scotland. 

‘*A hen with her chickens. Servatque fovetque, 

‘She preserves and fosters,’ was also among the 
devices of this queen.”—P. 120, s.v. Catherine de 
Medicis (d. 1589), Queen of Henry II., three times 
Regent of France. 
A foot-note says “On a medal.” The 
reverse of this medal, dated 1582, with this 
motto, is pictured in ‘ La France Métallique,’ 
par Jacques de Bie, 1634, plate 60, and is 
described in the ‘Explication,’ p. 181. 
It represents a hen sitting on her chickens, 
and striking with her wing at a serpent. 

According to ‘ Historie Devices,’ p. 129, 
“Mary Medicis, second wife ot Henry IV., 
when declared regent to her son, caused to be 
embroidered on the hocquetons of her archers an 
eagle crowned, covering its little ones with its 
wings. Motto, Vegit virtute minores.” 

Hoequeton”’ (‘‘ hoqueton’’) was a tunic 
worn by the archers dating from Charles V. 
of France. 

The reverse of a medal of this queen, with 
this motto, dated 1611, appears in ‘La 
France Métallique,’ plate 104, described on 
p- 312 of the ‘ Explication.’ A pelican pecks 
and opens its breast so that it may feed its 
young with the drops of blood. 

I have found in ‘ La France Métauique’ 
no example of the hen and chickens earlier 
than that of Catherine de Medicis. Accord- 
ing to ‘Historic Devices,’ James III. of 
Scotland adopted the device about 120 years 
earlier. 

In ‘La France Métallique’ plate 78 
(‘ Explication,’ p. 232) is the reverse of a 


A. M. |medal of Henry II1., dated 1585, motto 


Degeneres sol arguit.” It represents an 


eagle on a high rock, spreading its wings to 
reflect the rays of the sun, towards which 
she directs the eyes of her young, whom 
she casts from the top to the bottom, so 
that she may see whether their eyes wink, 
not being able to endure the brightness of 
the sun’s light. 


lication,’ p. 315) is 


Ibid., plate 105 (‘E 
of Maria Medicea 


This represents 


young on her back, 


and in rapid flight raising them to the highest 
region of the air, where she seems to hold 
them poised, so that they may be bathed 


Present no difficulty, _EpWARD BENSLY. 
Europiiischer Hof, 
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hidden by her feathers, or do not appear, 
which conduces to the vulgar error that this 
bird is deprived of them by nature. 

In ‘Caroli Ruzi e Societate Jesu Car- 
minum Libri Quatuor, Editio sexta. Luteti 
Parisiorum,’ 1754, is a poem addressed to 
Jean Baptiste Colbert, at the head of which 
is a device “ Aquila cum pullis,” with the 
motto “ Ioui educat ”’ (p. 159). 

It is, I think, not improbable that the sign 
of the “ Hen and Chickens’ was derived 
from a device or devices such as I have cited. 

For a Devonshire legend of a black hen 
and her chickens see ‘ Faiths and Folk-lore,’ 
by W. Carew Hazlitt, 1905, i. 313. It is 
quoted from ‘N. & Q.,’ but without parti- 
cular reference. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


NOLI ALTUM SAPERE ” (10S, xii. 168).— 
These words are to be found in the ‘De 
Imitatione Christi,” by Thomas & Kempis. 
I give the whole sentence, so that the mean- 
ing may be more easily grasped: “ Noli 
altum sapere, sed ignorantiam tuam magis 
fatere ’ (Lib. I. cap. ii, 3). The words in 

uestion are usually printed in italics, as 
they are founded on St. Paul’s expression 
“non alta sapientes (Epist. ad Romanos, 
xii. 16). ouHN Curry. 


The words ‘‘ Noli altum sapere * are taken 
from the Vulgate, Romans xi. 20. 
A. L. MAayvHew. 
[W. A. C. also refers to Rom. xi. 20.] 


ENTENTE CORDIALE”’ (10 S. viii. 168; 
ix. 194, 338, 418, 472; x. 37, 178).—All 
the replies yet given appear to agree that 
the first known use of this phrase is to 
be found in the early forties of the nine- 
teenth century. But a friend has supplied 
me with an extract from the copy now 
preserved at the India Office of the Dutch 
records at the Hague, which carries it back 
just two centuries beyond that date. This 
is from a letter written by the Dutch 
Governor-General at Batavia to the “‘ Bewint- 
kebbers ’’ (directors) at Amsterdam, under 
date 15 Dec., 1657 (p.cx1m; vol. xxi., MSS.)— 

“The reception of our factor seems at first to 
have been very friendly, but during the latter part 
of his residence at Palembang (Sumatra) he fancied 
that the chiefs were less cordial and that they 
intended to murder him. So that he left abruptly 
without waiting for the answer he had written to 
the Pangeran (chief). Whilst the factor was at 
Palembang the natives sent a warlike expedition to 
the island of Banca to subdue the rebels, but they 
were ignominiously driven back. It seems that 
there is much cordial entente between the people of 
Bantoun, Jambi, Palembang, and Johore.” 


St. Barpara’s EmBiems (10 8S. xii. 168), 
—Hetea will find a full account of St. 
Barbara, and the various emblems portrayed 
in the numerous representations of her, in 
‘The Calendar of the Anglican Church 
Illustrated,’ published by John Henry 
Parker, Oxford and London, 1851. The 
name of the author, or editor as he calls 
himself, is not disclosed. F. pe H. L. 


It may be noted that Mrs. Jameson in her 
‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ to which 
Sr. Swrrurn directed attention at 10 8S. x. 
373, gives an illustration of St. Barbara with 
the chalice and Host, after Holbein; and 
another of the saint with her peacock’s 
feather, after Michael Coxis (Munich Gallery). 
Concerning the feather the talented author 
observes that in two pictures (Old German) 
it is distinctly a white ostrich feather; 
while in others it is equally distinctly 4 
peacock’s. In a Madonna picture by 
Vander Goes the Virgin is seated with the 
Child on her knee; “ two angels crown her, 
and....on the left is St. Barbara. . . . holding 
a peacock’s feather in her hand.” 

Among many engravings of her martyr- 
dom, there is one very curious and beautiful 
old print, says Mrs. Jameson, in which 
Dioscorus is in the very act of striking off 
her head, and in the tower window is depicted 
the sacramental cup. In the Berlin Gallery 
there is a very fine single figure of St. 
Barbara -holding her cup and wafer, by 
Ghirlandajo. . HotpEN MacMIcHAcEL. 


THe “STRAWBERRY Hit” CaTALocuE 
(10 S. vii. 461, 517).—There are further 
differences between the two issues of Robins’s 
Sale Catalogue, which evidently escaped 
the notice of Mr. E. P. Merrirr when he 
prepared his excellent bibliographical note. 
According to No. 1, the first issue, the sixth 
day’s sale terminated with lot 148 ; but the 
second issue, No. 2, correctly shows that 
160 lots were disposed of that day. Imme- 
diately following this is the announcement 
respecting the sale of the prints. In No.1! 
it is a brief note occupying one page, but 
in No. 2 “ Preliminary Remarks,” descr! 
ing the collection at some length, fill two 
and a half pages. “S. W.’’ is the compile 
of this epitome ; the initials suggest Woot 
burn, the print-dealer. 

The seventh and eighth days’ sales wel 
held in the manner shown by the catalogue. 
Mr. Merritt has presumably conf 


the print collection with these in writing: 
‘The collections in the seventh and eight! 


ALFRED F. Ropsins. 
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dispersal extended over ten days.” 


firmation is provided by The Morning Post, 


which printed full reports of each day’s 


sale. 

The two parts of the ‘ Audes Strawberrianz’ 

were compiled by J. H. Burn as well as 

published by him. Before me is a bill by 

him for the various parts of the Catalogue 
supplied to a client :— 

Bot. of J. H. Burn, : 
102, St. Martin’s Lane. 


1842. 8. d. 
Sept. 24th.—Print Sale 2 6 
Prices to both Sales 

eee eee 


The principal Catalogue, costing 7s. 6d., 
isnot charged. 
Of works describing Strawberry Hill, 
I venture to supplement Mr. Merrirt’s 
note by the following, extracted from the 
sale catalogue of Thomas Kirkgate’s collec- 
tions, sold by King & Lochée, 3 Dec., 1810 : 
Lot 403. Ades Walpoliane, 1767, plates. 
Lot 404. Ditto, plates of Strawberry Hill, 1770, 


and Catalogue priced, and a bill for 
cleaning pictures. 


Lot 407. Description of the Villa at Strawberry 
Lill, small edition, scarce, 1774. 
Lot 409. me large paper of the small edition, 
Lot 410. —— for shewing the House, very scarce. 
Lot 411. —— large edition, plates, ib., 1784. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Scorrish Market Customs (10 S. xii. 
121)—The interesting note under the above 
heading can be amplified to a considerable 
extent by those who have studied ancient 
church, borough, and other records of 
Scotland. The demoralizing results of the 
battle of Flodden will, perhaps, never be 
fully realized, but this crushing defeat had 
for some years the effect of stultifying proper 
administration of law, justice, and order. 

ords prove this to have been the case. 

Mr. Linpsay Hitson refers to the Act of 
James IV., which prohibited fairs and 
markets at kirks and in their yards. In 
1538 there are letters forbidding the holding 
of open markets in Cunningham, an excep- 
ton being Irvine, based on the fact that 
it was of “auld infeft in free burrowage.” 
ety much to the point is “laitlie in this 
trublus tyme sen the feild of Flowdoun” ; 
‘nd “Merchandes, chepman, and utheris 
cure lieges makis plane mercattis upoun 
all Sondays at paroch kirkes ” ; Kilmarnock 

Ing named with other towns. We are 
futher informed that at these markets 


So the 
‘ Mdes Strawberrianz ’ is correct as a record 
of purchasers and prices, and further con- 


“hyde, woll, skynnis, meill, fische, flesche, 
are sold, and chapman haldis plane buthis 
and sellis all manner of small merchandice 
and cramry ware.’ It will thus be seen that 
these dealers or merchants were so indepen- 
dent of law and order that they refused to 
attend the ordinary market-place on market 
day. It was also ordered that “nane of 
thame tak upoun hand to use merchandes 
at ony kirkis within Cunningham uthiris 
nor meit and drink, except pure chepman 
that beris their pakkis upoun their bakkis.” 
That the public markets of Edinburgh 
were held on Sunday as late as 1560 is evi- 
dent from the magistrates’ order that in 
future the market was to be held on Satur- 
day, instead of the Sabbath, and that no 
shops or taverns should be opened during 
divine service, &c. There were not any 
fixed market-places in Edinburgh till 1477, 
when James TIL. by letters patent, ordained 
them to be held in certain localities ; thus 
the Sautmarket”’ was be halden in 
Nudreis wynde.” 
Reference is made by Mr. Hitson to 
Hawick: the Act in favour of Lord Drum- 
lanrig, jn 1669, for two additional yearly 
fairs, provided “in all time coming for 
buying and selling of horse, nolt, sheip, fish, 
flesh, meill, malt, and all sort of grain, cloth, 
lining, and woollen, and all maner of 
merchant wair”; with power to “ uplift 
the tolls,’’ &c., ‘‘ as done in other fairs.”’ 
The difference between “fairs” and 
“ markets’ would seem a little difficult to 


specify. ALFRED CuHas. JONAS, 
Thornton Heath. 


FREEMAN ON GLADSTONE’S ‘STUDIES ON 
Homer’ (10 S. xii. 170)—The quotation 
wanted is to be found in Freeman’s ‘ His- 
torical Essays,’ Second Series, 1880, p. 94. 

F. G. Harry, Librarian. 
National Liberal Club. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE WESTERN 
Towers (10 S. xii. 64).—I presume the 
“‘Fleetcraft ” referred to is Henry Flitcroft 
(1697-1769) the architect to whose memory 
a Latin inscription was placed by his son 
on the outer tower wall of Teddington Church, 
Middlesex. I copied it thence in 1886. 
Joun T. Pace. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY QuoTaTIOoNS (10 
S. x. 127, 270, 356, 515; xi. 356).—No. 24, 
“Salus civium in legibus consistit,” is 


from Aristotle’s>* Rhetoric,’ i. 4, 12, év yap 
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Epwarp BENSLY. 
Europiischer Hof, Wildungen. 
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“ MaTTHEW, Mark, LUKE, AND JOHN” 
(10 S. xii. 47, 95, 154).—I can vouch for the 
accuracy, and continued use, of the second 
version of the children’s riming prayer given 
by Miss Lioyp. The lines seem to me 
exquisitely comforting and trustful. My 
little son repeats them nightly. 

CLARKE. 


The following rimes were current in 
Buchan circa 1826 :-- 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Haud my horse till I get on ; 
Haud him sicear, haud him sair, 
Haud him by the heid o’ hair ! 
This night when I lie down to sleep, 
I Py the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 3x 


Hayward’s Heath. 


Heraupic: Frerry anp OrpI- 
NARIES (10 8. xi. 349).— Your correspondent, 
I think, will find it is allowable to put an 
ordinary of a metal or a colour upon a field 
containing both a metal andga colour. 
Recent popular books on heraldrY go more 
into details such as this than was formerly 
the case. Dizco. 


Lorp Byron AND Capt. CRAWLEY (10 8. 
xii. 49).—As to the date the following may 
be of use. In October, 1809, Ithaca sur- 
rendered to Commander George Crawley, 
of the Philomel, and a detachment of troops 
under Capt. Church. See ‘ Battles of the 
British Navy,’ by Joseph Allen, new ed., 
1852, ii. 301. Rospert PIeERPOINT. 


YORKSHIRE Simites (10 8. xii. 148).— 
In Leicestershire and neighbouring counties 
fierce as maggot” becomes “as 
fierce as a tick.” TI have often heard 
“He stares like a throttled earwig” in 
Lancashire: this refers to a startled or 
any unusually fixed look, and’ is much 
more characteristic than the form given 
by H. G. P. Cc. C. B. 


The expression looking like “a throttled 
earwig ’’ is common in Manchester. It is 
applied to people dressed in new clothes 
or wearing high collars. A bad singer is 
sometimes described as having ‘‘a voice 
like a throttled earwig.”’ O. J. Surron. 

Manchester. 


Jacosp Core (10 S. xii. 129).—As the 


eldest son of Jacob Cole’s eldest daughter 
I may claim to be his representative, though 
his business came to an end long ago. 


He 


was for many years a guest welcomed by 
the Broderers’ Company, and may have 
written the song cited at 2 8. i. 285. I will 
inquire. Meanwhile I may refer your 
correspondent to my query at 10S. ii. 289. 
CHARLES HIGHAM. 
169, Grove Lane, Camberwell, S.E. 


“SHOT AT THE ROOK AND KILLED THE 
crow ”’ (10 8S. xii. 147).—One of the earliest. 
nursery rimes I remember is 

All in a row, bend the bow, 
Shoot at a pigeon and kill a crow. 
T. 


HENGLER’s Circus: “ THE PALLADIUM,” 
ARGYLL STREET, W. (10 8S. xii. 47, 116, 173). 
—TI certainly was at fault in the spelling of 
this street-name: Argyll is more general ; 
the ‘ P.O.D.’ so gives it. 

Mr. amusing defence 
of Walford and The Daily Chronicle para- 
graphist is entirely justified, but before any 
contemporary “snippet” is transferred to 
these pages it should invariably be looked 
into very closely. In fact, it is well for it 
to be the text of an “ illuminating sermon,” 
if that occasions revision and amplification. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


English Heraldic Book-Stamps. _By Cyril Daven- 
port, V.D.,F.S.A. (Constable & Co.) 
Tuts is a delightful book, and will prove most 
attractive to those of our readers—and there are 
ron of them—who are interested in genealogy or 
heraldry. 
Book-stamps must not be confused with book- 
plates. The book-stamp appears to have been 
argely in vogue during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and is the impressed stamp on the 
outside binding of the book, a common example of 
which is to be seen on the binding of Burke's 
‘Peerage,’ or those of school and university prizes. 
The practice, however, of impressing a book-stamp 
seems to have given way in more modern times to 
the book-plate—at any rate, among private libraries 
in England. 
The volume consists first of all of an introduction, 
which contains in a concise statement (with ample 
illustration) the principal rules, lines, and figures of 
heraldry, and is sufficient to enable the reader to 
follow the blazoning of the book-stamps which are 
its principal feature. It seems to us, however, 
pity that such common partition lines as “ dove- 
tailed” and ‘“ flory-counter-flory” are omitted ; 
also it might have been well to add to the charges 
shown on p. 37 such common ones as the “estoille, 
the garb,” the “escallop,” and the “billet. 
Further, we doubt the accuracy of Mr. Davenpag 8 
theories as to the origin of the dignities of “ 1 
and “ Viscount.” Following the introduction ate 
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reproductions of some 260 book-stamps, with the 
blazon below, and to each is added an interesting 
genealogical note as to the omer gid of the 
owner. The book-stamps are those of book-lovers 
of all sorts and conditions. There are many royal 
book-stamps of various — and samples of 
those used by many great families, and among them 
will be found archbishops, doctors, clergymen, and 
City gentlemen; indeed, not a few of those 
portrayed belong to the humble book-loving 
esquire. 

Among the most interesting of the book-plates 
are those of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. and his 
ueens, Anne Bullen and Catherine of Aragon; 
eorge I.; Hugh Boscawen; Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester ; Lucy, Earl of Sussex ; Robert Sidney, 
Earl of Leicester ; and Sir Robert Naunton. The 
last-named gentleman has a book-stamp full of 
bezants bearing a Hebrew cipher in one quarter. 

The blazoning appears generally to be correct, 
though thearms of Hutchinson (p. 238) seem wrongly 
described, and the blazon of J. Wright appears in 
error ; and in the case of Thomas Tash (p. 366) one 
of the escallops is missing in chief. The supporters 
of the second Earl Spencer are not delineated in 
accordance with their blazon. 

Dispersed among the book-stamps reproduced 
occur interesting memoranda as to the various 
alterations in the royal arms, and the different 
binders employed by royalty during the period 
when book-stamps prevailed; and the volume is 
completed by ample and accurate indexes both to 
the introduction on the laws of heraldry, and the 
book-stamps and their owners. 

The author appeals to his readers to provide him 
with materials es a second volume, and we trust 
that those who are interested in the subject will 
send him the necessary rubbings to complete one. 
It will be very welcome if it proves as good as the 
present instalment. We suggest that he might 
obtain rubbings of the book-stamps in use by our 
great publie schools and colleges. 

Among the rare heraldic animals which will be 
found depicted in this book we notice “a lion with 
tail nowed” in the stamp of Campbell, Earl 
Cawdor; ‘fan extended wyvern” (p. 339), “a 
(p. 325), and “‘a lion déchaussé ” 
p. 277). 

The simplicity of the oldest and best coats is very 
noticeable. plain bend-or was the subject of 
litigation for years between the Scropes of Bolton 
and the Grosvenor family, while the De Veres, 
Earls of Oxford, bore a single mulletonly. Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, has but a bend cottised, and Nevill 
of Raby a single saltire, all of these coats of arms 
being found within Mr. Davenport’s pages. 

We would add that the book is beautifully 
ie on the best of paper; such details are, 
owever, only expected from an authority with the 
taste and knowledge of Mr. Davenport. 


Tie National Review is as pungent as ever in its 
survey of current politics, and loud in condemnation 
of Sir John Fisher. Mr. W. J. Courthope will have 
the sympathy of many in his criticism of ‘ Party 
vovernment and the Empire.’ It is, we believe, 
Increasingly felt that the Party System has ceased 
0 be an effective means of government in this 
country. Mr. Herbert Ives has an interesting sub- 
ect in * George Borrow in Russiz.’ This is the only 
qey, article with the exception of that by Mr. 

orge Hookham on ‘ The Shakespearean Problem,’ 


which we cannot take seriously. It is difficult to 
believe that Mr. Hookham has a proper mastery of 
the literature of the subject. Mr. W. Roberts has 
an_ interesting account with some statistics of the 
‘Modern French Pictures’ which have of late years 
reached such high prices. Sir Home Gordon indulges 
in strong denunciation in ‘Lessons of the Test 
Matches.’ Agreeing with his main conclusions, we 
think that he certainly underrates the capabilities 
of the Australian side. Their first batsmen are 
easily above ours, and their bowling does not call 
for contempt. In ‘The Craze for Nursing Homes” 
Mrs. Harris makes a strong attack against doctors 
who are said to recommend such institutions for 
their own profit. ‘A Sinner against Light’ is an 
amusing account of a visit to an up-to-date estab- 
lishment in which co-education is the rule. Sir 
George Arthur in ‘Lord Kitchener in India’ tells 
us briefly and clearly what has been achieved by 
our chief master of military organization. 


In The Nineteenth Century Mr. Sidney Low’s 
article on ‘Matrimony and the Man of Letters’ 
has already been widely quoted, and is a clever 
exposition of facts pretty well known. At the 
same time Mr. Sidney Low is hardly fair in his 
brief list of authors and their wives. Dr. Johnson 
was happy with his Tetty. Why not say so? 
What Mr. Low or anybody else thinks or thought 
of her is less to the point. In ‘His Parochial 
Majesty’ Mr. P. D. Kenny (well known as “Pat” 
in another quarter) brings a severe indictment 
against the priesthood of Ireland. Unfortunately, 
we are led by abundant evidence to believe that he 
has a eed case. ‘The Wings of War,’ by Mr. 
H. F. Wyatt, contemplates the time when flying 
machines have made an army and a navy of httle 
use. The writer's hyperbolical statement of future 
war does not appeal to us. M. André Beaunier 
has a brilliant and crushing summary in French of 
‘L’Art Francais Contemporain.’ Anarchy, it 
appears, reigns everywhere except in sculpture,. 
where Rodin is regarded as a demigod and produces: 
ugly, distorted figures. The guidance of some new 
strong spirit is urgently needed. In painting those 
who pretend to be original are no better than the 
old school. Mrs. Alfred oe has a pleasant 
summary of some points in ‘The Book of Lismore.’ 
An article like this on a publication well known 
only to scholars is decidedly useful. Mr. Pett 
Ridge is clever and impressive, too, in his ‘ Virtues: 
of the Londoner.’ It appears that the denizens of 
the great city are nothing like so given to insolence. 
and Bacchus as they used to be. ‘The George. 
Junior Republic,’ by Mrs. Rose Barran, is to us the- 
most interesting of practical articles that we have. 
seen for some time. Mr. George has developed 
‘a great American institution for reclaiming boys 
and girls who, from the viciousness of their 
surroundings or other causes, have made a bad 
start in their life’s journey.” The members of the 
republic, for such it is, are self-governing, make 
their own laws, and arrange their own punishments. 
Even rich parents send their sons and daughters to 
this republic, if they are beyond control, a fee being 
taken trom those who can afford it. The “*G.J.R.” 
makes excellent bread, which is sold to the public, 
and each citizen has a cheque-book, available in the 
Republic only, instead of coin. Everybody is made 
to work. Imprisonment is a serious matter, the 
prison rules being very strict. This remarkable 
institution was started in 1895, and already a 
National Association of Junior Republics has been 
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founded to extend the idea. Mrs. Barran asks if 
England could not follow suit. The rest of the 
articles are mainly concerned with politics, though 
‘The Story of Halley’s Comet,’ by Mr. E. v. 
- Heward, may interest the general reader. 
In The Fortnightly Mr. J. L. Garvin continues his 
able summary of ‘Imperial and Foreign Affairs.’ 
Mr. P. V. Rao, an aged Hindu, explains ‘ Why I 
am not a Christian,’ and Dr. Fairbairn replies in 
*Why Iam a Christian.’ In technical knowledge 
of theology the latter easily wins, but it does not 
seem to us that he has faced at least one main point 
satisfactorily. Such discussions are, however, be- 
yond our scope. ‘The Master Hoaxer, James de la 
Cloche,’ by Mr. Andrew Lang, revives interest in a 
supposed son of Charles IJ. With the aid of 
Monsignor Barnes, Mr. Lang has altogether dis- 
credited this James as an arrant humbug who 
forged letters from the English king. ‘From the 
Dead or the Living,’ by Mr. Frank Podmore, is a 
very striking account of automatic correspondence 
and suggestion as carried on by Mrs. Piper, Mrs. 
Verrall, and Mrs. Holland. It is notorious that 
those who have left behind sealed letters and de- 
clared their intention of communicating after death 
the contents to some of their circle have so far 
failed in doing so, if, indeed, they can be fairly said 
to have attempted it. But the supernormal enters 
remarkably into the coincidences laid before us by 
Mr. Podmore. He points out that ‘‘no random 
association of ideas could work with such mechanical 
precision as to move three persons, in Cambridge, 
ndon, and India respectively, to write on the 
same day of light in the East and West, or to play 
on successive days with variations on the theme of 
death.” The distances involved prevent the theory 
of collusion, which in any case no person acquainted 
with the parties can think of. In ‘Darwinism 
* and Politics’ Mr. Sidney Low corrects Mr. Iwan- 
which were 


Miiller’s views on the subject, 
ently vague and biased to call for some recti- 
fication. Mr. Low writes admirably, as usual. Mr. 


Norman Pearson makes an entertaining article out 
of ‘Some Neglected Aspects of Horace Walpole’ ; 
but no real student of that ingenious and de- 
lightful writer supposes that he was a mere fribble. 
Leslie Stephen’s article alone in ‘Hours in a 
Library’ is sufficient to disprove it. 


In The Cornhill Col. Algernon Durand has an 
account of ‘ Tiger-Shooting in Central India,’ which 
is not devoid of excitement. It seems to us that 
the modern sportsman takes very few risks for 
himself, and is too eager to ‘make a record.” ‘'The 
Strange Patient,’ by Mr. Perceval Gibbon, is a 
striking short 7. which suggestion is well 
used. Mr. Kenneth Bell has another of his able and 
illuminating articles on ‘ Architecture in English 
History.’ The late J. E. Vincent, an admirable 
writer, looks back on ‘Winchester College in the 
Seventies’ in a: mood of candour and affection 
which is very taking. Mr. Marcus Dimsdale in his 
“English Village Names’ deals skilfully with the 
suggestions of beauty and dullness conveyed by a 
host of varying names. He has selected admirably 


for the most part the romance of the subject, 
though, of course, his — could be easily enlarged. 
He does not know well, we gather, all the places he 
names, or else his pen runs wild. We should add 
to his list Lostwithiel and Marazion, Dancer's End 
in Buckinghamshire, and Great Snoring in Norfolk, 
a name happier than any dramatist’s invention. 


Novelists have of late been making place-names 
into persons, and we recall, for instance, two Mr. 
Wendovers and a Mr. Rudgwick. Mr. Bernard 
Capes has an admirable article on ‘Clipping the 
Currency,’ a protest against the restless haste of 
to-day which does not allow us even time to speak 
our own language, so that we must say “ Padge” 
and “bike.” 

Tue editorial article in The Burlington Magazine 
is entitled ‘The Racial Aspect of Collecting,’ and 
deals faithfully with the conditions of present life 
which are so discouraging to the artist. Englan 
and the United States are, it is pointed out, falling 
behind in the matter of tasteful collecting, which 
is practised to a growing extent in Germany. ‘The 
Symbolism of Indian Sculpture and Painting,’ by 
Mr. E. B. Havell, opens up a large subject in a very 
interesting way. India and Egypt in their early 
ideal types are said to support tight-lacing in men 
as well as women. The present feminine ideal is not 
so much for the wasp-waist, apparently, for the 
last demand for beauty on the stage advertised a 
waist of 30 inches as one of the conditions. Mr. 
Tavenor- Perry writes on ‘The Campanili_ of 
St. Peter’s, Rome,’ and there are excellent. illus- 
trations of beautiful work in the shape of some 
Kentish chests and furniture by Ducerceau. ‘ Art 
in Germany’ deserves notice, for it deals with the 
results of the secession of Berlin. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpitortaL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub: 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
hd oy the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “‘ Duplicate.” 


Tue Hakim (“Charles I.’s execution on 30 Jan. 
1648”).—This was the date under the Old Style. 
See articles at 8 8. v. 385; vi. 256; x. 275, 365. 

_A. H. (‘Over-sea Visitors to London ”).—Out- 
side our province. 

J. J. C.—Forwarded. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
SHAKESPEARE. By Atcernon SwINBURNE. 
TOWN PLANNING, PAST, PRESENT, AND POSSIBLE. 
MONCURE D. CONWAY : ADDRESSES AND REPRINTS, 1850-1907, 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
NEW NOVELS :—AVENGING CHILDREN. TWO WOMEN. THE SEARCH PARTY. THE 


PUNISHMENT. ANNEINESCOURT. THIS DAY’S MADNESS. LOVE, THE THIEF, 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE ‘‘ DISCOVERY” OF THE NORTH POLE. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 
HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 
MID-CHANNEL: a Play in Four Acts. By ArTuur 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
TWO BOOKS ABOUT THE NAVY. 


RELICS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Castle by the Sea; Testimony; Mr. Burnside’s Responsibility; The Four 

ees Shoes of Gold; A White Lie; The Manuscript of Lettice Longnor; Philip the 
orester. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Henry Seton Merriman’s Novels; The Dominion of New Zealand; Le 


Cap de Bonne Espérance ; Essays in Freedom; Brighton; The English in China; Old English 
Towns ; Archbishop Parker ; Afoot in England. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN; A LETTER OF DR. JOHNSON’S ; ROSE AYLMER’S GRAVE; 
JOHNSON’S POEMS. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THE SOVRANTY OF SOCIETY. 


SCIENCE :—Medical Books ; The Grammar of Life; Design in Nature ; cology of Plants; Types of 


Floral Mechanism; Mendel’s Principles of Heredity ; The Primitive Aryans of America; 
Beliefs of the Australian Aborigines ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Plate and Pewter ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 


MUSIC :—Songs and Organ Music ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Arséne Lupin; A Sense of Humour ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZAUM will contain Articles on 
EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 


The ATHEN HUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages, 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The | 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and, @ 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all ° | 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers | 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head - 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in | 


circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 
LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
TWO Vols. ... seas 010 6 ose 017 6 111 6 
FOUR Vols. 014 0 13 0 22 0 
EIGHT Vols. 1 1-0 115 0 3 3 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 015 115 0 300 5 5 


with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Hachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


ONE Vol. ... as 6 s 6 0 0 
TWO Vols. ... . O 4 6 sc | 042 111 6 
FOUR Vols, 110250" 1 8 0 210 0 
SIX Vols. ... 13 0 1150 .. 3830 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0... 800 . 850 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, ; 
CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


THREE Vols. 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 
e 


Terms on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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